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Cuapter XXVII. In tHe Season. 


N the spring Mr. Granger took his wife and daughter to London, 
where they spent a couple of months in Clarges-street, and 
saw a good deal of society in what may be called the upper range 
of middle-class life—rich merchants and successful professional men 
living in fine houses at the West-end, enlivened with a sprinkling 
from the ranks of the baronetage and lesser nobility. In this circle 
Mr. Granger occupied rather a lofty standing, as the owner of one 
of the finest estates in Yorkshire, and of a fortune which the com- 
mon love of the marvellous exalted into something fabulous. He 
found himself more popular than ever since his marriage, as the 
husband of one of the prettiest women who had appeared that sea- 
son. So, during the two months of their London life, there was 
an almost unbroken succession of gaieties, and Mr. Granger found 
himself yearning for the repose of Arden Court sometimes, as he 
waited in a crowded ballroom while his wife and daughter danced 
their last quadrille. It pleased him that Clarissa should taste this 
particular pleasure-cup—that she should have every delight she 
had a right to expect as his wife; but it pleased him not the less 
when she frankly confessed to him one day that this brilliant round 
of parties and party-giving had very few charms for her, and that 
she would be glad to go back to Arden. 

In London Clarissa met Lady Laura Armstrong; for the first 
time since that September afternoon in which she had promised 
that no arts of George Fairfax’s should move her to listen to him. 
Lord Calderwood had been dead a year and a half, and my lady was 
resplendent once more, and giving weekly receptions in Mr. Arm- 
strong’s great house in Portland-place—a corner house, with about 
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a quarter of a mile of drawing-rooms, stretching back into one of 
the lateral streets. For Mr. and Mrs. Granger she gave a special 
dinner, with an evening party afterwards; and she took up a good 
deal of Clarissa’s time by friendly morning calls, and affectionate 
insistance upon Mrs. Granger’s company in her afternoon drives, 
and at her daily kettle-drums—drives and kettle-drums from which 
Miss Granger felt herself more or less excluded. 

It was during one of these airings, when they had gone a little 
beyond the crowd and splendour of the Park, and were driving 
across Putney-heath, on the way to Roehampton, where my lady 
had to make some call, that Clarissa heard the name of George 
Fairfax once more. Until this afternoon, by some strange accident 
as it seemed, Lady Laura had never mentioned her sister’s lover. 

‘I suppose you heard that it was all broken off?’ she said, rather 
abruptly, and apropos to nothing particular. 

‘ Broken off, Lady Laura ?” 

‘I mean Geraldine’s engagement. People are so fond of talk- 
ing about those. things ; you must have heard, surely, Clary.’ 

‘No, indeed, I have heard nothing.’ 

‘ That’s very curious. It has been broken off ever so long— 
soon after poor papa’s death, in fact. But you know what Geral- 
dine is—so reserved—almost impenetrable, as one may say. I 
knew nothing of what had happened myself, till one day—monthg 
after the breach had occurred, it seems—when I made some allu- 
sion to Geraldine’s marriage, she stopped me, in her cold, proud 
way, saying, ‘‘ It’s just as well I should tell you that that affair is 
all off, Laura. Mr. Fairfax and I have wished each other good-bye 
for ever.”” That’s what I call a crushing blow for a sister, Clarissa. 
You know how I had set my heart upon that marriage.’ 

‘I am very sorry,’ faltered Clarissa. ‘They had quarrelled, I 
suppose.’ 

‘Quarrelled! O, dear no; she had not seen him since she left 
Hale with Frederick and me, and they parted with every appear- 
ance of affection. No; there had beén some letters between them, 
that was all. I have never been able to discover the actual cause 
of their parting. Geraldine refused.to answer any questions, in a 
most arbitrary manner. It is a hard thing, Clarissa; for I know 
that she loved him.’ ni 

‘And where is Lady Geraldine now ?’ 

‘ At Hale, with my children. She has no regular home of her 
own now, you see, poor girl, and she did not care about another sea- 
son in London—she has had enough of that kind of thing—so she 
begged me to let her stay at the Castle, and superintend the gover- 
nesses, and amuse herself in her own way. Life is full of trouble, 
Clary !’ and here the mistress of Hale Castle, and of some seventy 
thousand per annum, gave a despondent sigh. 
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‘Have you seen Mr. Fairfax since you came from Germany ?’ 
asked Clarissa. 

‘Yes, I have met him once—some months ago. You may be 
sure that I was tolerably cool to him. He has been very little in 
society lately, and has been leading rather a wild life in Paris, I 
hear. A prudent marriage would have been his redemption ; but I 
daresay it will end in his throwing himself away upon some worth- 
less person.’ 

It was a relief to Clarissa to hear that George Fairfax was in 
Paris, though that was very near. But in her ignorance of his 
whereabouts she had fancied him still nearer, and in all her London 
festivities had been tormented by a perpetual dread of meeting him. 
Many times even she had imagined that she saw his face across 
the crowd, and had been relieved to find it was only a face that 
bore some faint resemblance to his. 

He had kept his word, then, so far as the breaking of his en- 
gagement to Geraldine Challoner. He had been more in earnest 
than Clarissa had believed. She thought that she was sorry for 
this; but it is doubtful whether the regretful feeling in her heart 
was really sorrow for Lady Geraldine. She thought of George 
Fairfax a good deal after this conversation with Lady Laura—alas, 
when had she ceased to think of him !—and all the splendours and 
pleasures of her married life seemed to her more than ever worth- 
less. What a hopeless entanglement, what a dismal mistake, her 
existence was! Had she sold herself for these things—for Arden 
Court and a town house, and unlimited millinery? No; again and 
again she told herself she had married Daniel Granger for her 
father’s sake, and perhaps a little from a desire to keep faith with 
Lady Laura. This marriage had seemed to her the only perfect 
fulfilment of her promise that nothing should induce her to marry 
George Fairfax. But the sacrifice had been useless, since he had 
broken his engagement to Geraldine Challoner. 

Sophia Granger’s lynx eyes perceived a change in her step- 
mother about this time. Clarissa had never appeared especially 
enraptured by the gaieties of fashionable London; but there had 
come upon her of late a languor and weariness of spirit which she 
tried in vain to disguise by an assumed air of enjoyment. That 
simulated gaiety deluded her husband, but it could not deceive Miss 
Granger. 

‘She is getting tired of her life already, even here where we 
have a perpetual round of amusements,’ Sophia said to herself. 
‘ What will she be when we go back to Yorkshire ?’ 

The time was close at hand for the return to Arden, when the 
thing which Clarissa had feared came to pass, and the hazard of 
London life brought her face to face with George Fairfax. 

The season was at its height, and the Grangers found every 
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available hour of their existence engaged in visiting and receiving 
visitors. There were so many people whom Lady Laura insisted 
upon introducing to her, dear Clarissa—there was so much in the 
way of party-giving that Lady Laura wanted her sweet Mrs. Gran- 
ger to do. Now it was a morning concert of my lady’s planning, 
at which weird and wonderful-looking denizens of the Norseland— 
Poles, Hungarians, Danes, and Swedes—with unkempt hair and 
fierce flashing eyes, performed upon every variety of native instru- 
ment, or sang wild national songs in some strange language—con- 
certs to which Lady Laura brought herds of more or less fashion- 
able people, all of whom were languishing to know ‘that sweet 
Mrs. Granger.’ My lady had taken pains to advertise her share in 
the manufacturer’s marriage. Every one belonging to her set knew 
that the match was her contriving, and that Clarissa had to thank 
the mistress of Hale Castle for her millionaire husband. She was 
really proud of her protégée’s success, and was never tired of prais- 
ing her and ‘ that admirable Granger.’ 

That admirable Granger endured the accession of party-giving 
with very good grace. It pleased him to see his wife admired; it 
pleased him still more to see her happy; and he was single-minded 
enough to believe her increased volatility a symptom of increased 
happiness. Whatever undefined regrets and dim forebodings there 
might be lurking in the secret recesses of his own mind, he had no 
doubt of his wife’s integrity—no fear of hidden perils in this ordeal 
of fashionable life. 

She would come to love him in time, he said to himself, trust- 
ing as blindly in the power of time to work this wonder for him as 
Clarissa herself had trusted when she set herself to win her father’s 
affection. He believed this not so much because the thing was 
probable or feasible, as because he desired it with an intensity of 
feeling that blinded him to the force of hard facts. He—the man 
who had never made a false reckoning in the mathematics of busi- 
ness-life—whose whole career was unmarred by a mistake—whose 
greatest successes had been the result of unrivalled coolness of 
brain and unerring foresight—he, the hard-headed, far-seeing man 
of the world—was simple as a child in this matter, which involved 
the greater hazard of his heart. 

But while Clarissa’s husband trusted her with such boundless 
confidence, Clarissa’s stepdaughter watched her with the vigilant 
eyes of prejudice, not to say hatred. That a young lady so well 
brought up as Miss Granger—so thoroughly grounded in Kings and 
Chronicles as she was wont to boast herself, and with an apprecia- 
tion of the more abstruse points in the Epistles to the Romans and 
the Hebrews, that would have been invaluable to an. undergraduate 
going in for his divinity examinations—for such a young lady to 
entertain the vulgar passion of hate seemed quite out of the question ; 
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but so far as a ladylike aversion may go, Miss Granger certainly went 
in relation to her stepmother. In this she was sustained by that 
model damsel Hannah Warman, who, not having made much pro- 
gress in Mrs. Granger’s liking, had discovered that she could not 
‘take to’ that lady, and was always ready to dilate upon her short- 
comings, whenever her mistress permitted. Sophia was capricious 
in this, sometimes listening eagerly, at other times suppressing Miss 
Warman with a high hand. 

So Clarissa had, unawares, an enemy within her gates, and could 
turn neither to the right nor to the left without her motives for so 
turning becoming the subject of a close and profound scrutiny. It 
is hard to say what shape Miss Granger’s doubts assumed. If put 
into the witness-box and subjected to the cross-examination of a 
popular queen’s-counsel, she would have found it very difficult to 
give a substance or a form to her suspicions. She could only have 
argued in a general way, that Mrs. Granger was frivolous, and that 
any kind of wrong-doing might be expected from a person of such 
unstable character. 

It was the beginning of June, and West-end London was glorious 
with the brief brilliancy of the early summer. All the Mayfair bal- 
conies were bright with flowers, and the Mayfair knockers resounded 
perpetually under the hand of the archetypal Jeames. The weather 
was unusually warm; the most perfect weather for garden-parties, 
every one declared, and there were several of these al fresco assem- 
blies inscribed in Mrs. Granger’s visiting-book : one at Wimbledon ; 
another as far afield as Henley-on-Thames, at a villa whose grounds 
sloped down to the river. 

This Henley party was an affair in which Lady Laura Armstrong 
was particularly interested. It was given by a bachelor friend of 
her husband’s, a fabulously rich stockbroker ; and it was Lady Laura 
who had brought the proprietor of the villa to Clarges-street, and 
who had been instrumental in the getting-up of the féte. 

‘You must really give us some kind of party at your Henley 
place this year, Mr. Wooster,’ she said. ‘ There is the regatta now: 
I have positively not seen the Henley regatta for three years. The 
Putney business is all very well—supremely delightful, in short, 
while it lasts—but such a mere lightning flash of excitement. I 
like a long day’s racing, such as one gets at Henley.’ 

‘Lady Laura ought to be aware that my house is at her 
disposal all the year round, and that she has only to signify her 
pleasure to her most devoted slave.’ 

‘O, that’s all very well,’ replied my lady. ‘ Of course, I knew 
that if Frederick and I came down, you would give us luncheon or 
dinner, and let us roam about the gardens as long as we liked. But 
that’s not what I want. I want you to give a party on one of the 
race days, and invite all the nice people in London.’ 
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‘ Are there any nasty people on this side of Temple-bar, Lady 
Laura, before the closing of Parliament? I thought, in the season 
everybody was nice.’ 

‘You know what I mean, sir. I want the really pleasant peo- 
ple. Half a dozen painters or so, and some of the nicest literary 
men—not the men who write the best books, but the men who talk 
cleverly; and, of course, a heap of musical people—they are always 
nice, except to one another. You must have marquees on the lawn 
for the luncheon—your house is too small for anything more than 
tea and coffee ; and for once let there te no such thing as croquet— 
that alone will give your party an air of originality. I suppose you 
had better put yourself entirely into Gunter’s hands for the com- 
missariat, and be sure you tell him you want novelty—no hackneyed 
ideas; sparkle and originality in everything, from the eggs to the 
apples. I should ask you to give us a dance in the evening, with 
coloured lamps, if that were practicable, but there is the coming 
back to town; and if we carried the business on to a breakfast next 
morning, some of the people might begin to be tired, and the women 
would look faded and limp. So I think we had better confine our- 
selves to a mere garden-party and luncheon, without any dancing,’ 
Lady Laura conciuded with a faint sigh. 

-* Will you send out the invilations, Lady Laura ?’ 

‘QO, no; I leave all that to you. You really know everybody— 
or everybody we need care about.’ 

In this manner Mr. Wooster’s party had been arranged, and to 
this party the Grangers were bidden. Even the serious Sophia was 
going ; indeed, it is to be observed that this young lady joined in all 
mundane gaieties, under protest as it were. 

‘I go out, my dear, but I never enjoy myself,’ she would say to 
a serious friend, as if that were a kind of merit. ‘ Papa wishes me 
to go, and I have no desire to withdraw myself in any way from Mrs. 
Granger’s amusements, however little sympathy there may be be- 
tween us. I endeavour to do my duty, whatever the result may be.’ 


Mr. Wooster did know a great many people. His abnormal 
wealth, and a certain amount of cleverness, had been his sole pass- 
port to society. Among Burke’s Landed Gentry there was no trace 
of the Wooster family, nor had Mr. Wooster ever been heard to allude 
to a grandfather. He had begun stockjobbing in the smallest way, 
but had at a very early stage of his career developed a remarkable 
genius for this kind of traffic. Those of his own set who had watched 
his steady ascent declared him to be a very remarkable man; and 
the denizens of the West-end world, who knew nothing of stockjob- 
bing or stockbroking, were quite ready to receive him when he came 
to them laden with the gold of Ophir, and with a reputation of being 
something distinguished upon ’Change. 
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Time had begun to thin Mr. Wooster’s flowing locks before he 
landed himself safely upon the shores of fashionable life, and Mr. 
Wooster’s carefully-trained moustache and whiskers had a purplish 
tinge that looked more like art than nature. He was short and stout, 
with a florid complexion, sharp black eyes, and a large aquiline nose, 
and considered himself eminently handsome. He dressed with ela- 
borate splendour—‘ dressed for two,’ as some of his less gorgeous 
friends were wont to say—and was reputed to spend a small fortune 
annually in exotics for his buttonhole, and dress boots. 

His chief merits in the estimation of the polite world lay in the 
possession of a perfectly-appointed town house, the villa at Henley, 
another villa at Cowes, and a couple of magnificent yachts. He was 
a perpetual giver of dinners, and spent his existence between the 
Stock Exchange and the dinner-table, devoting whatever mental force 
remained to him after his daily traffic to the study of menus, and the 
grave consideration of wine-lists. To dine with Wooster was one of 
the right things to do once or twice in the course of a season; and 
Wooster’s steam yacht was a pleasant place of rest and haven of . 
safety for any juvenile member of the peerage who had been plunging 
heavily, and went in fear of the Bankruptcy-court. 

So, on a brilliant June morning, the Grangers left the Great 
Western station by special train, and sped through the summer land- 
scape to Henley. This garden-party at Mr. Wooster’s villa was 
almost their last engagement. They were to return to Arden in 
two days; and Clarissa was very glad that it was so. That weari- 
ness of spirit which had seemed to her so strange in some of the 
young ladies at Hale Castle had come upon herself. She longed for 
Arden Court and perfect rest ; and then she remembered, with some- 
thing like a shudder, that there were people invited for the autumn, 
and that Lady Laura Armstrong had promised to spend a week with 
her dearest Clarissa. 

‘I want to put you into the way of managing that great house, 
Clary,’ said my lady, brimming over with good-nature and officious- 
ness. ‘As to leaving the housekeeping in Miss Granger’s hands, that’s 
not to be dreamt of. It might do very well for the first six months 
—just to let her down gently, as it were—but from henceforth you 
must hold the reins yourself, Clary, and I’ll teach you how to drive.’ 

‘But, dear Lady Laura, I don’t want the trouble and responsi- 
bility of housekeeping. I would much rather leave all that in Sophy’s 
hands,’ protested Clarissa. ‘You have no idea how clever she is. 
And I have my own rooms, and my painting.’ 

‘Yes,’ exclaimed Lady Laura, ‘and you will mope yourself to 
death in your own rooms, with your painting, whenever you have 
no company in the house. You are not going to become a cipher, 
surely, Clarissa! What with Miss Granger’s schools, and Miss 
Granger’s clothing-club, and Miss Granger’s premiums and prizes 
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for this, that, and the other, you stand a fair chance of sinking into 
the veriest nobody, or you would, if it were not for your pretty face. 
And then you really must have employment for your mind, Clary. 
Look at me ; see the work I get through.’ 

‘But you are a wonder, dear Lady Laura, and I have neither 
your energy nor your industry.’ 

Laura Armstrong would not admit this, and held to the idea of 
putting Clarissa in the right way. 

‘ Wait till I come to you in the autumn,’ she said. And in that 
depression of spirit which had grown upon her of late, Mrs. Granger 
found it a hard thing to say that she should be rejoiced when that 
time came. 

She wanted to get back to Arden Court, and was proud to think 
of herself as the mistress of the place she loved so dearly; but it 
seemed to her that an existence weighed down at once by the wisdom 
of Sophia Granger and the exuberant gaiety of Lady Laura would be 
barely endurable. She sighed for Arden Court as she remembered 
it in her childhood—the dreamy quiet of the dull old house, bright- 
ened only by her brother’s presence; the perfect freedom of her own 
life, so different from the life whose every hour was subject to the 
claims of others. 

‘She had changed very much since that visit to Hale Castle. 
Then all the pleasures of life were new to her—to-day they seemed 
all alike flat, stale, and unprofitable. She had been surfeited with 
splendours and pleasures since her marriage. The wealth which 
Daniel Granger so freely lavished upon her had rendered these things 
common all at once. She looked back and wondered whether she 
had really ever longed for a new dress, and been gladdened by the 
possession of a five-pound note. 


CHarterR XXVIII. 


‘IF I SHOULD MEET THEE—’ 


Mr. Wooster’s villa was almost perfection in its way. There 
was something of that ostentatious simplicity whereby the parvenu 
endeavours sometimes to escape from the vulgar glitter of his wealth. 
The chairs and tables were of unpolished oak, and of a rustic fashion. 
There were no pictures, but the walls of the dining-room were 
covered with majolica panels of a pale gray ground, whereon sported 
groups of shepherds and shepherdesses after Boucher, painted on the 
earthenware with the airiest brush in delicate rose-colour ; the draw- 
ing-room and breakfast-room were lined with fluted chintz, in which 
the same delicate grays and rose colours were the prevailing hues. 
The floors were of inlaid woods, covered only by a small Persian 
carpet here and there. There was no buhl or marquetery, not a scrap 
of gilding or a yard of silk or satin, in the house; but there was an 
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all-pervading coolness, and in every room the perfume of freshly- 
gathered flowers. 

Mr. Wooster told his fashionable acquaintance that in winter 
the villa was a howling wilderness by reason of damp and rats; but 
there were those of his Bohemian friends who could have told of 
jovial parties assembled there in November, and saturnalias cele- 
brated there in January; for Mr. Wooster was a bachelor of very 
liberal opinions, and had two sets of visitors. 

To-day the villa was looking its best and brightest. The hot- 
houses had been almost emptied of their choicest treasures in order to 
fill jardiniéres and vases for all the rooms. Mr. Wooster had obeyed 
Lady Laura, and there was nothing but tea, coffee, and ices to be 
had in the house ; nor were the tea and coffee dispensed in the usual 
business-like manner, which reduces private hospitality to the level 
of a counter at a railway-station. Instead of this, there were about 
fifty little tables dotted about the rooms, each provided with a gem 
of a teapot and egg-shell cups and saucers for three or four, so that 
Mr. Wooster’s feminine visitors might themselves have the delight 
of dispensing that most feminine of all beverages. This contriv- 
ance gave great scope for flirtation, and was loudly praised by Mr. 
Wooster’s guests. 

The gardens of the villa were large—indeed, the stockbroker 
had pulled down a fine old family mansion to get a site for his dainty 
little dwelling ; and there was a good stretch of river-frontage, from 
which the crowd could watch the boats flash by; now the striped 
shirts shooting far ahead to the cry of, ‘ Bravo, Brazenose!’ anon 
the glitter of a line of light-blue caps, as the Etonian crew an- 
swered to the call of their coxswain and made a gallant attempt to 
catch their powerful opponents ; while Radley, overmatched and 
outweighted, though by no means a bad crew, plodded hopelessly but 
pluckily in the rear. Here Clarissa strolled for some time, leaning 
on her husband’s arm, and taking a very faint interest in the boats. 
It was a pretty sight, of course; but she had seen so many pretty 
sights lately, and the brightness of them had lost all power to charm 
her. She looked on, like a person in a picture-gallery, whose eyes 
and brain are dazed by looking at too many pictures. Mr. Granger 
noticed her listlessness, and was quick to take alarm. She was paler 
than usual, he thought. 

‘I’m afraid you’ve been overdoing it with so many parties, Clary,’ 
he said; ‘you are looking quite tired to-day.’ 

‘I am rather tired. I shall be glad to go back to Arden.’ 

‘And I too, my dear. The fact is, there’s nothing in the world 
I care less for than this sort of thing; but I wanted you to have 
all the enjoyment to be got out of a London season. It is only 
right that you should have any pleasure I can give you.’ 

‘You are too good to me,’ Clarissa answered with a faint sigh. 
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Her husband did not notice the sigh; but he did remark the 
phrase, which was one she had used very often—one that wounded 
him a little whenever he heard it. 

‘It is not a question of goodness, my dear,’ he said. ‘I love 
you, and I want to make you happy.’ 

Later in the afternoon, when the racing was at its height, and 
almost all Mr. Wooster’s visitors had crowded to the terrace by the 
river, Clarissa strolled into one of the shrubbery walks, quite alone. 
It was after luncheon ; and the rattle of plates and glasses, and the 
confusion of tongues that had obtained during the banquet, had in- 
creased the nervous headache with which she had begun the day. 
This grove of shining laurel and arbutus was remote from the river, 
and as solitary just now as if Mr. Wooster’s hundred or so of guests 
had been miles away. There were rustic benches here and there ; 
and Clarissa seated herself upon one of them, which was agreeably 
placed in a recess amongst the greenery. She was more than usually 
depressed to-day, and no longer able to maintain that artificial viva- 
city by which she had contrived to conceal her depression. Her sin 
had found her out. The loveless union, entered upon so lightly, 
was beginning to weigh her down, as if the impalpable tie that bound 
her to her husband had been the iron chain na links a galley-slave 
to his companion. 

‘I have been very wicked,’ she said to herself’ ‘and he is so 
good to me! If I could only teach myself to love him.’ 

She knew now that the weakness which had made her so plastic 
a creature in her father’s hands had been an injustice to her husband ; 
that it was not herself only she had been bound to consider in this 
matter. It was one thing to fling away her own chances of happi- 
ness; but it was another thing to jeopardise the peace of the man 
she married. 

She was meditating on these things with a hopeless sense of 
confusion—a sense that her married life was like some dreadful 
labyrinth, into which she had strayed unawares, and from which 
there was no hope of escape—when she was startled by an approach- 
ing footstep, and, looking up suddenly, saw George Fairfax coming 
slowly towards her, just as she had seen him in Marley Wood that 
summer day. How far away from her that day seemed now ! 

They had not met since that night in the orchard, nearly two 
years ago. She felt her face changing from pale to burning red, 
and then growing pale again. But by a great effort she was able to 
answer him in a steady voice presently when he spoke to her. 

‘What a happiness to see you again, my dear Mrs. Granger !’ 
he said in. his lightest tone, dropping quietly down into the seat by 
her side. ‘I was told you were to be here to-day, or I should not 
have come; I am so heartily sick of all this kind of thing. But-I 
really wanted. to see you.’ 
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‘ You were not at the luncheon, were you ?’ asked Clarissa, feel- 
ing that she must say something, and not knowing what to say. 

‘No; I have only been here half an hour or so. I hunted for 
you amongst that gaping crowd by the river, and then began a cir- 
cuit of the grounds. I have been lucky enough to find you without 
going very far. I have some news for you, Mrs. Granger.’ 

‘ News for me ?’ ; 

‘Yes ; about your brother—about Mr. Austin Lovel.’ 

That name banished every other thought. She turned to the 
speaker eagerly. 

‘News of him—of my dear Austin? O, thank you a thousand 
times, Mr. Fairfax! Have you heard where he is, and what he 
is doing? Pray, pray tell me quickly!’ she said, tremulous with 
excitement. - 

‘I have done more than that: I have seen him.’ 

‘In England—in London ?’ cried Clarissa, making a little move- 
ment as if she would have gone that moment to find him. , 

‘No, not in England. Pray take things quietly, my dear Mrs. 
Granger. I-have a good deal to tell you, if you will only listen 
calmly.’ 

‘Tell me first that my brother is well—and happy, and then I 
will listen patiently to everything.’ - 

‘I think I may venture to say that he is tolerably well; but his 
happiness is a fact I cannot vouch for. If he does find himself in a 
condition so unusual to mankind, he is a yery lucky fellow. I never 
met a man yet who owned to being happy; and my own experience 
of life has afforded me only some few brief hours of perfect happi- 
ness.’ 

He looked at her with a smile that said as plainly as the plainest 
words, ‘ And those were when I was with you, Clarissa.’ 

She noticed neither the look nor the words that went before it. 
She was thinking of her brother, and of him only. 

‘ But you have seen him,’ she said. ‘Ifhe is not in England, he 
must be very near—in Paris perhaps. I heard you were in Paris.’ 

‘Yes; it was in Paris that I saw him.’ 

‘So near! O, thank God! I shall see my brother again. Tell 
me everything about him, Mr. Fairfax—everything.’ 

‘Iwill. Itis best you should have a plain unvarnished account. 
You remember the promise I made you at Hale? Well, I tried my 
utmost to keep that promise. I hunted up the man I spoke of—a 
man who had been an associate of your brother’s; but, unluckily, 
he and Mr. Lovel had kept up no correspondence after your brother 
- went abroad ; in short, he could tell me nothing—not even where 
your brother went. He had only a vague idea that it was some- 
where in Australia. So, you see, I was quite at a standstill here. 
I made several attempts in other directions, but all with the same 
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result; and at last I gave up all hope of ever being of any use to 
you in this business.’ 

‘ You were very kind to take so much trouble.’ 

‘I felt quite ashamed of my failure; I feel almost as much 
ashamed of my success; for it was perfectly accidental. I was 
looking at some water-coloured sketches in a friend’s rooms in the 
Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré—sketches of military life, carica- 
tures full of dash and humour, in a style that was quite out of the 
common way, and which yet seemed in some manner familiar to me. 
My friend saw that I admired the things. ‘‘ They are my latest 
acquisitions in the way of art,” he said; ‘‘ they are done by a poor 
fellow who lives in a shabby third-floor near the Luxembourg—an 
Englishman called Austin. If you admire them so much, you might 
as well order a set of them. It would be almost an act of charity.” 
The name struck me at once—your brother’s Christian name; and 
then I remembered that I had been shown some caricature portraits 
which he had done of his brother-officers in the Fifty-first—things 
exactly in the style of the sketches I had been looking at. I asked 
for this Mr. Austin’s address, and drove off at once to find him, with 
a few lines of introduction from my friend. ‘‘ The man is proud,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ though he carries his poverty lightly enough.” ’ 

- Poor Austin !’ sighed Clarissa. 

‘I need not weary you with minute details. I found this Mr. 
Austin, and at once recognised your brother; though he is much 
altered—very much altered. He did not know me until afterwards, 
when I told him my name, and recalled our acquaintance. There 
was every sign of poverty: he looked worn and haggard ; his clothes 
were shabby ; his painting-room was the common sitting-room ; his 
wife was seated by the open window patching a child’s frock; his 
two children were playing about the room.’ 

‘ He is married, then? I did not even know that.’ 

‘Yes, he is married; and I could see at a glance that an un- 
equal marriage has been one among the causes of his ruin. The 
woman is well enough—pretty, with a kind of vulgar prettiness, 
and evidently fond of him. But such a marriage is moral death for 
any man. I contrived to get a little talk with him alone—told him 
of my acquaintance with you, and of the promise that I had made 
to you. His manner had been all gaiety and lightness until then ; 
but at the mention of your name he fairly broke down. ‘‘ Tell her 
that I have never ceased to love her,” he said; ‘‘ tell her there are 
times when I dare not think of her.’’’ 

‘He has not forgotten me, then. But pray go on; tell me 
everything.’ 

‘There is not much more to tell. He gave me a brief sketch 
of his adventures since he sold out. Fortune had gone against him. 
He went to Melbourne soon after his marriage, which he confessed 
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was the chief cause of his quarrel with his father; but in Melbourne, 
as in every other Australian city to which he pushed his way, he 
found art at a discount. It was the old story: the employers of 
labour wanted skilled mechanics or stalwart navigators; there was 
no field for a gentleman or a genius. Your brother and his wife 
just escaped starvation in the new world, and just contrived to pay 
their way back to the old world. There were reasons why he 
should not show himself in England, or, in plainer words, credi- 
tors whom he did not care to face, not having passed through the 
purifying ordeal of the Bankruptcy-court. So he shipped him- 
self and his family in a French vessel bound for Havre, and came 
straight on to Paris, where he told me he found it tolerably easy to 
get employment for his pencil. ‘‘I give a few lessons,” he said, 
‘and work for a dealer; and by that means we just contrive to live. 
We dine every day, and I have a decent coat, though you don’t 
happen to find me in it. I can only afford to wear it when I go to 
my pupils. It is from-hand-to-mouth work ; and if any illness should 
strike me down, the wife and little ones must starve.’’’ 

‘Poor fellow! poor fellow! Did you tell him that I was rich, 
that I could help him ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Mr. Fairfax, with an unmistakable bitterness in 
his tone ; ‘I told him that you had married the rich Mr. Granger.’ 

‘ How can I best assist him ?’ asked Clarissa eagerly. ‘ Every 
penny I have in the world is at his disposal. I can give him three 
or four hundred a year. I have five hundred quite in my own control, 
and need not spend more than one. I have been rather extravagant 
since my marriage, and have not much money by me just now, but 
I shall economise from henceforward; and I do not mind asking Mr. 
Granger to help my brother.’ 

‘If you will condescend to take my advice, you will do nothing 
of that kind. Even my small knowledge of your brother’s character 
is sufficient to make me very certain that an appeal to Mr. Granger 
is just the very last thing to be attempted in this case.’ 

‘ But why so? my husband is one of the most generous men in 
the world, I think.’ 

‘To you, perhaps, that is very natural. To a man of Mr. 
Granger’s wealth a few thousands more or less are not worth con- 
sideration ; but where there is a principle or a prejudice at stake, 
that kiad of man is apt to tighten his purse-strings with a merciless 
hand. You would not like to run the risk of a refusal ?’ 

‘I do not think there is any fear of that.’ 

‘ Possibly not ; but there is your brother to be considered in 
this matter. Do you think it would be pleasant for him to know 
that his necessities were exposed to such a—to a brother-in-law 
whom he had never seen ?’ 

‘I do not know,’ said Clarissa thoughtfully ; ‘I fancied that he 
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would be glad of any helping hand that would extricate him from 
his difficulties. I should be so glad to get those dreadful debts 
paid ; to see him restored to his proper position in the world.’ 

‘ My dear Mrs. Granger, it is better not to think of that. There 
is a kind of morass from which no man can be extricated. I believe 
your brother has sunk into that lower world of Bohemianism from 
which a man rarely cares to emerge. The denizens of that nether- 
most circle lose their liking for the upper air, can scarcely breathe it, 
in fact. No, upon my word, I would not try to rehabilitate him ; 
least of all through the generosity of Mr. Granger.’ 

‘If I could only see him,’ said Clarissa despondingly. 

‘I doubt whether he would come to England, even for the hap- 
piness of seeing you. If you were in Paris, now, I daresay it might 
be managed. We could bring about a meeting. But I feel quite 
sure that your brother would not care to make himself known to Mr. 
Granger, or to meet your father. There is a deadly feud between 
those two; and I should think it likely Mr. Lovel has prejudiced 
your husband against his son.’ ) 

Clarissa was fain to admit that it was so. More than once she 
had ventured to speak of her brother to Daniel Granger, and on each 
occasion had quickly perceived that her husband had some fixed 
opinion about Austin, and was inclined to regard her love for him 
as an amiable weakness that should be as far as possible dis- 
couraged. 

‘ Your father has told me the story of his disagreement with his 
son, my dear Clarissa,’ Daniel Granger had said in his gravest tone, 
‘and after what I have heard, I can but think it would be infinitely 
wise in you to forget that you ever had a brother.’ 

This was hard; and Clarissa felt her husband’s want of sym- 
pathy in this matter as keenly as she could have felt any overt act 
of unkindness. 

‘ Will you give me Austin’s address ?’ she asked, after a thought- 
ful pause. ‘I can write to him, at least, and send him some money, 
without consulting any one. I have about thirty pounds left of my 
last quarter’s money, and even that may be of use to him.’ 

‘Most decidedly. The poor fellow told me he had been glad to 
get ten napoleons for haifa dozen sketches ; more than a fortnight’s 
hard work. Would it not be better, by the way, for you to send 
your letter to me, and allow me to forward it to your brother? and 
if you would like to send him fifty pounds, or say a hundred, I shall 
be only too proud to be your banker.’ 

Clarissa blushed crimson, remembering that scene in the orchard, 
and her baffled lover’s menaces. Had he forgiven her altogether, 
and was this kind interest in her affairs an unconscious heaping of 
coals of fire on her head? Had he forgiven her so easily? Again 
she argued with herself, as she had so often argued before, that his 
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love had never been more than a truant fancy, a transient folly, the 
merest vagabondage of an idle brain. 

‘You are very good,’ she said, with a tinge of hauteur, ‘ but I 
could not think of borrowing money, even to help my brother. If 
you will kindly tell me the best method of remitting money to 
Paris.’ ' 

Here, Mr. Fairfax said, there was a difficulty; it ought to be 
remitted through a banker, and Mrs. Granger might find this trou- 
blesome to arrange, unless she had an account of her own. 

Clarissa said she had no account, but met the objection by sug- 
gesting bank notes; and Mr. Fairfax was compelled to own that 
notes upon the Bank of England could be converted into French 
coin at any Parisian money-changer’s. 

He gave Clarissa the address, 18 Rue du Chevalier Bayard, 
near the Luxembourg. 

‘I will write to him to-night,’ she said, and then rose from the 
rustic bench among the laurels. ‘I think I must go and look for 
my husband now. [I left him some time ago on account of a head- 
ache. I wanted to get away from the noise and confusion on the 
river-bank.’ 

‘Is it wise to return to the noise and confusion so soon ?’ asked 
Mr. Fairfax, who had no idea of bringing this interview to so sudden 
a close. 

He had been waiting for such a meeting for a long time; wait- 
ing with a kind of sullen patience, knowing that it must come 
sooner or later, without any special effort of his; waiting with a 
strange mixture of feelings and sentiments—disappointed passion, 
wounded pride, mortified vanity, an angry sense of wrong that had 
been done to him by Clarissa’s marriage, an eager desire to see her 
again, which was half a lover’s yearning, half an enemy’s lust of 
vengeance. ; 

He was not a good man. Such a life as he had led is a life 
that no man can lead with impunity. To say that he might still 
be capable of a generous action or unselfish impulse, would be to 
say much for him, given the history of his manhood. A great 
preacher of to-day has declared, that he could never believe the 
man who said he had never been tempted. For George Fairfax 
life had been crowded with temptations ; and he had not made even 
the feeblest stand against the tempter. He had been an eminently 
fortunate man in all the trifles which make up the sum of a frivolous 
existence; and though his successes had been for the most part 
small social triumphs, they had not been the less agreeable. He 
had never felt the sting of failure until he stood in the Yorkshire 
orchard that chill October evening, and pleaded in vain to Clarissa 
Lovel. She was little more than a schoolgirl, and she rejected 
him. It was as if Lauzun, after having played fast-and-loose 
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with that eldest daughter of France who was afterwards his wife, 
had been flouted by some’ milliner’s apprentice, or made light of by 
an obscure little soubrette in Moliére’s troop of comedians. He 
‘had neither forgotten nor forgiven this slight; and mingled with 
that blind unreasoning passion, which he had striven in vain to con- 
quer, there was an ever-present sense of anger and wrong. 

When Clarissa.rose from the bench, he rose too, and laid his 
hand lightly on her arm with a detaining gesture. 

‘If you knew how long I have been wishing for this meeting, you 
would not be so anxious to bring it to a close,’ he said earnestly. 

‘It was very good,of you to wish to tell me about poor Austin,’ 
she said, pretending to misunderstand him, ‘and I am really grate- 
ful. But I must not stay any longer away from my party.’ 

‘Clarissa—a thousand pardons—Mrs. Granger—’ there is no 
describing the expression he gave to the utterance of that last 
name—a veiled contempt and aversion that just stopped short of 
actual insolence, because it seemed involuntary—‘ why are you so 
hard upon me? You have confessed that you wanted to escape the 
noise yonder, and yet to avoid me you would go back to that. Am 
I so utterly obnoxious to you ?’ 

‘You are not at all obnoxious to me; but I am really anxious 
to rejoin my party. My husband will begin to wonder what has 
become of me. Ah, there is my stepdaughter coming to look for 
me.’ 

Yes, there was Miss Granger, slowly advancing towards them. 
She had been quite in time to see George Fairfax’s entreating ges- 
tures, his pleading air. She approached them with a countenance 
that would have been quite as appropriate to a genteel funeral— 
where any outward demonstration of grief would be in bad taste—as 
it was to Mr. Wooster’s féte, a countenance expressive of a kind of 
dismal resignation to the burden of existence in a world that was 
unworthy of her. 

‘I was just coming back to the river, Sophia,’ Mrs. Granger said, 
not without some faint indications of embarrassment. ‘I’m afraid 
Mr.—I’m afraid Daniel must have been looking for me.’ 

‘ Papa has been looking for you,’ Miss Granger replied, with un- 
relenting stiffness.—‘ How do you do, Mr. Fairfax ?’ shaking hands 
with him in a frigid manner.—‘ He quite lost the last race. When 
I saw that he was growing really anxious, I suggested that he should 
go one way, and I the other, in search of you. That is what brought 
me here.’ 

It was as much as to say, Pray understand that I have no per- 
sonal interest in your movements. 

‘ And yet I have not been so very long away,’ Clarissa said, with 
a deprecating smile. 

‘ You may not have been conscious of the lapse of time.. You 
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have been long. You said you would go and rest for a quarter of 
an hour or so; and you have been resting more than an hour.’ 

‘I don’t remember saying that; but you are always so correct, 
Sophia.’ . 

‘I make a point of being exact in small things. We had better 
go round the garden to look for papa.—Good-afternoon, Mr. Fair- 
fax.’ 

‘ Good-afternoon, Miss Granger.’ 

George Fairfax shook hands with Clarissa. 

‘Good-bye, Mrs. Granger.’ 

That was all, but the words were accompanied by a look and a 
pressure of the hand that brought the warm blood into Clarissa’s 
cheeks. She had made for herself that worst enemy a woman can 
have—a disappointed lover. 

While they were shaking hands, Mr. Granger came in sight at 
the other end of the walk; so it was only natural that Mr. Fairfax, 
who had been tolerably intimate with him at Hale Castle, should 
advance to meet him. There were the usual salutations between 
the two men, exchanged with that stereotyped air of heartiness which 
seems common to Englishmen. 

‘I think we had better get home by the next train, Clarissa,’ 
said Mr. Granger ; ‘5.50. I told them to have the brougham ready 
for us at Paddington from half-past six.’ 

‘I am quite ready to go,’ Clarissa said. 

‘ Your headache is better, I hope.’ 

‘Yes; I had almost forgotten it.’ 

Miss Granger gave an audible sniff, which did not escape George 
Fairfax. 

‘What! suspicions already ?’ he said to himself. 

‘ You may as well come and dine with us, Mr. Fairfax, if you 
have nothing better to do,’ said Mr. Granger, with his lofty air, as 
much as to say, ‘I suppose I ought to be civil to this young man.’ 

‘It is quite impossible that I could have anything better to do,’ 
replied Mr. Fairfax. 

‘In that case, if you will kindly give your arm to my daughter, 
we'll move off at once. I have wished Mr. Wooster good-afternoon 
on your part, Clary. I suppose we may as well walk to the station.’ 

‘ If you please.’ 

And in this manner they departed, Miss Granger just touching 
George Fairfax’s coat-sleeve with the tips of her carefully-gloved 
fingers ; Clarissa and her husband walking before them, arm in arm. 
Mr. Fairfax did his utmost to make himself agreeable during that 
short walk to the station; so much so that Sophia unbent consider- 
ably, and was good enough to inform him of her distaste for these 
frivolous pleasures, and of her wonder that other people could go 
on from year to year with an appearance of enjoyment. 
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‘I really don’t see what else one can do with one’s life, Miss 
Granger,’ her companion answered lightly. ‘ Of course, if a man 
had the genius of a Beethoven, or a Goethe, or a Michael Angelo— 
or if he were ‘‘ a heaven-born general,’’ like Clive, it would be dif- 
ferent ; he would have some purpose and motive in his existence. 
But for the ruck of humanity, what can they do but enjoy life, after 
their lights ?’ 

If all the most noxious opinions of Voltaire, and the rest of the 
Encyclopedists, had been expressed in one sentence, Miss Granger 
could not have looked more horrified than she did on hearing this 
careless remark of Mr. Fairfax’s. 

She gave a little involuntary shudder, and wished that George 
Fairfax had been one of the model children, so that she might have 
set him to learn the first five chapters in the first book of Chronicles, 
and thus poured the light of what she called Biblical knowledge upon 
his benighted mind. 

‘I do not consider the destiny of a Michael Angelo or a Goethe 
to be envied,’ she said solemnly. ‘ Our lives are given us for some- 
thing better than painting pictures or writing poems.’ 

‘Perhaps; and yet I have read somewhere that St. Luke was 
a painter, and painted the portrait of his great Master,’ returned 
George Fairfax. 

* Read somewhere,’ was too vague a phrase for Miss Granger’s 
approval. 

‘IT am not one of those who set much value on tradition,’ she 
said with increased severity. ‘It has been the favourite armour of 
our adversaries.’ 

‘ Our adversaries ?’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Fairfax. Of Rome!’ 

Happily for George Fairfax, they were by this time very near the 
station. Mr. and Mrs. Granger had walked before them, and Mr. 
Fairfax had been watching the tall slender figure by the manufac- 
turer’s side, not ill-pleased to perceive that those two found very 
little to say to each other during the walk. In the railway-carriage, 
presently, he had the seat opposite Clarissa, and was able to talk to 
her as much as he liked ; for Mr. Granger, tired with staring after 
swift-flashing boats in the open sunshine, leaned his head back against 
the cushions and calmly slumbered. The situation reminded Mr. 
Fairfax of his first meeting with Clarissa. But she was altered since 
then ; that charming air of girlish candour, which he had found so 
fascinating, had now given place to a womanly self-possession that 
puzzled him not a little. He could make no headway against that 
calm reserve, which was yet not ungracious. He felt that from 
first to last in this business he had been a fool. He had shown his 
cards in his anger, and Clarissa had taken alarm. 

He was something less than a deliberate villain: but he loved 
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her; he loved her, and until now fate had always given him the 
thing that he cared for. Honest Daniel Granger, sleeping the sleep 
of innocence, seemed to him nothing more than a gigantic stumbling- 
block in his way. He was utterly reckless of consequences—of 
harm done to others, above all—just as his father had been before 
him. Clarissa’s rejection had aroused all the worst attributes of 
his nature—an obstinate will, a boundless contempt for any human 
creature not exactly of his own stamp—for that prosperous trader, 
Daniel Granger, for instance—and a pride that verged upon the 
diabolic. 

"So, during that brief express journey, he sat talking gaily enough 
to Clarissa about the Parisian opera-houses, the last new plays at 
the Francais and the Odéon, the May races at Chantilly, and so on; 
yet hatching his grand scheme all the while. It had taken no de- 
finite shape as yet, but it filled his mind none the less. 

‘ Strange that this fellow Granger should have been civil,’ he 
said to himself. ‘But that kind of man generally contrives to aid 
and abet his own destruction.’ 

And then he glanced at this fellow Granger, sleeping peacefully 
with his head in an angle of the carriage, and made a contemptuous 
comparison between himself and the millionaire. Mr. Granger had 
been all very well in the abstract, before he became an obstacle in 
the path of George Fairfax. But things were altered now, and Mr. 
Fairfax scrutinised him with the eyes of an enemy. 

The dinner in Clarges-street was a very quiet affair. George 
Fairfax was the only visitor, and the Grangers were ‘due’ at an 
evening party. He learned with considerable annoyance that they 
were to leave London at the end of that week, whereby-he could 
have little opportunity of seeing Clarissa. He might have followed 
her down to Yorkshire, certainly; but such a course would have 
been open to remark, nor would it be good taste for him to show 
himself in the neighbourhood of Hale Castle while Geraldine Chal- 
loner was there. He had an opportunity of talking confidentially to 
Clarissa once after dinner, when Mr. Granger, who had not fairly 
finished his nap in the railway-carriage, had retired to a dusky cor- 
ner of the drawing-room and sunk anew into slumber, and when Miss 
Granger seemed closely occupied in the manufacture of an em- 
broidered pincushion for a fancy fair. Absorbing as the manipu- 
lation of chemille and beads might be, however, her work did not 
prevent her keeping a tolerably sharp watch upon those two figures 
by the open piano: Clarissa with one hand wandering idly over the 
keys, playing some random passage, pianissimo, now and then ; 
George Fairfax standing by the angle of the piano, bending down 
to talk to her with an extreme earnestness. 

He had his opportunity, and he knew how to improve it. He 
was talking of her brother. That subject made a link between them 
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that nothing else could have made. She forgot her distrust of George 
Fairfax when he spoke with friendly interest of Austin. 

‘Is the wife very vulgar ?’ Clarissa asked, when they had been 
talking some time. 

‘Not so especially vulgar. That sort of thing would be natur- 
ally toned down by her association with your brother. But she has 
an unmistakable air of Bohemianism ; looks like a third-rate actress, 
or dancer, in short ; or perhaps an artist’s model. I should not 
wonder if that were her position, by the way, when your brother fell 
in love with her. She is handsome still, though a little faded and 
worn by her troubles, poor soul! and seems fond of him.’ 

‘I am glad of that. HowTI should like to see him, and the 
poor wife, and the children—my brother’s children! I have never 
had any children fond of me.’ 

She thought of Austin in his natural position, as the heir of 
Arden Court, with his children playing in the old rooms—not as 
they were now, in the restored splendour of the Middle Ages, but 
as they had been in her childhood, sombre and faded, with here and 
there a remnant of former grandeur. 

Mr. Granger woke presently, and George Fairfax wished him 
good-night. 

‘I hope we shall see you at the Court some day,’ Clarissa’s 
husband said, with a kind of stately cordiality. ‘We cannot offer 
you the numerous attractions of Hale Castle, but we have good shoot- 
ing, and we generally have a houseful in September and October.’ 

‘I shall be most happy to make one of the houseful,’ Mr. Fair- 
fax said, with a smile—that winning smile which had helped him 
to make so many friends, and which meant so little. He went 
away in a thoughtful spirit. 

‘Is she happy ?’ he asked himself. ‘She does not seem un- 
happy ; but then women have such a marvellous power of repression, 
or dissimulation, one can never be sure of anything about them. At 
Hale I could have sworn that she loved me. Could a girl of that 
age be absolutely mercenary, and be caught at once by the prospect 
of bringing down such big game as Daniel Granger ? Has she sold 
herself for a fine house and a great fortune, and is she satisfied with 
the price ? Surely no. She is not the sort of woman to be made 
happy by splendid furniture and fine dresses; no, nor by the com- 
mon round of fashionable pleasures. There was sadness in her face 
when I came upon her unawares to-day. Yes, I am sure of that. 
But she has schooled herself to hide her feelings.’ 


‘I wonder you asked Mr. Fairfax to Arden, papa,’ said Miss 
Granger, when the visitor had departed. 

‘Why, my dear? He is a very pleasant young man; and I 
know he likes our part of the country. Besides, I suppose he will 
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be a good deal at Hale this year, and that his marriage will come 
off before long. Lord Calderwood must have been dead a year.’ 

‘ Lord Calderwood has been dead nearly two years,’ replied Miss 
Granger. ‘I fancy that the engagement between Mr. Fairfax and 
Lady Geraldine must have been broken off. If it were not so, they 
would surely have been married before now. And I observed that 
Mr. Fairfax was not with Lady Laura to-day. I do not know how 
long he may have been in the gardens,’ Miss Granger added, with a 
suspicious glance at her stepmother, ‘ but he certainly was not with 
Lady Laura during any part of the time.’ 

Clarissa blushed when Lady Geraldine’s engagement was spoken 
of. She felt as if she had been in some manner guilty in not hav- 
ing communicated the intelligence Lady Laura had given her. It 
seemed awkward to have to speak of it now. 

‘ Yes,’ she said, with a very poor attempt at carelessness, ‘ the 
engagement is broken off. Lady Laura told me so some time ago.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ exclaimed Sophia. ‘ How odd that you should not 
mention it !’ 

Daniel-Granger looked first at his daughter, and then at his wife. 
There was something in this talk, a sort of semi-significance, that 
displeased him. What was George Fairfax, that either his wife or 
his daughter should be interested in him ? 

‘ Clarissa may not have thought the fact worth mentioning, my 
dear,’ he said stiffly. ‘ It is quite unimportant to us.’ 

He waived the subject away, as he might have done if it had 
been some small operation in commerce altogether unworthy of his 
notice; but in his secret heart he kept the memory of his wife’s 
embarrassed manner. He had not forgotten the portfolio of draw- 
ings among which the likeness of George Fairfax figured so promi- 
nently. It had seemed a small thing at the time—the merest acci- 
dent ; one head was as good to draw as another, and so on—he had 
told himself; but he knew now that his wife did not love him, and 
he wanted to know if she had ever loved any one else. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE HEIR OF ARDEN. 


Cuarissa wrote to her brother—a long letter, full of warmth 
and tenderness, with loving messages for his children, and even for 
the wife who was so much beneath him. She enclosed three ten- 
pound notes, all that remained to her of a quarter’s pin-money; and 
O, how bitterly she regretted the frivolous extravagances that had 
reduced her exchequer to so low a condition! Towards the close 
of her letter she came to a standstill. She had begged Austin to 
write to her, to tell her all he could about himself, his hopes, his 
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plans for the future; but when it came to the question of receiving 
a letter from him she was puzzled. From the first day of her mar- 
ried life she had made a point of showing all her letters to her hus- 
band, as a duty, just as she had shown them to her father ; who had 
very rarely taken the trouble to read them, by the way. But Daniel 
Granger did read his wife’s letters, and expected that they should 
be submitted to him. It would be impossible to reserve from him 
any correspondence that came to her in the common way. So Clarissa, 
though not given to secrecy, was on this occasion fain to be secret. 
After considerable deliberation, she told her brother to write to her 
under cover to her maid, Jane Target, at Arden Court. The girl 
seemed a good honest girl, and Mrs. Granger believed that she could 
trust her. 

They went back to Arden a day or two afterwards; and Miss 
Granger returned with rapture to her duties as commander-in-chief 
of the model villagers. No martinet ever struck more terror into 
the breasts of rank and file than did this young lady cause in 
the simple minds of her prize cottagers, conscience-stricken by the 
knowledge that stray cobwebs had flourished and tin tea-kettles run 
to seed during her absence. There was not much room for com- 
plaint, however, when she did arrive. The note of warning had 
been sounded by the servants of the Court, and there had been a 
general scrubbing and cleaning in the habitations of New Arden— 
that particular Arden which Mr. Granger had built for himself, and 
the very bricks whereof ought to have been stamped with his name 
and titles, as in the case of Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar, 
king of Babylon. For a week before Miss Granger’s coming there 
had been the sound of the splashing of innumerable pails of water, 
and the scrubbing of perpetual scrubbing-brushes ; windows had been 
polished to the highest degree of transparency ; tin tea-kettles had 
been sandpapered until they became as silver; there had been quite 
a run upon the village chandler for mottled soap and hearthstone. 

So, after a rigorous inspection, Miss Granger was obliged to ex- 
press her approval—not an unqualified approval, by any means. Too 
much praise would have demoralised the Ardenites, and lowered the 
standard of perfection. 

‘I like to be able to say that my papa’s village is the cleanest 
village in England,’ she said; ‘not one of the cleanest, but the 
cleanest. Why have you turned the back of that tea-kettle to the 
wall, Mrs. Binks? I’m afraid it’s smoky. Now, there never need 
be a smoky kettle. Your place looks very nice, Mrs. Binks; but 
from the strong smell of soap, I faney it must have been cleaned 
very lately. I hope you have not been neglecting things while I’ve 
been away. That sort of thing would militate against your obtain- 
ing my prize for domestic cleanliness next Christmas.’ 

Mrs. Binks did not know what ‘ militate’ meant, unless it might 
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be something in connection with the church militant, of which she 
had heard a great deal; but she was not a mild-tempered woman, 
and she grew very red in the face at this reproof. 

‘Well, miss, if to toil and scrub early and late, with a husband and 
five children to do for, and to keep the place pretty much as you see 
it now, though I don’t say as it ain’t a little extry perhaps, in honour 
of your coming back— if that ain’t hard work and cleanliness, and 
don’t deserve a prize of two pound at the year’s end, I don’t know 
what do. It’s hard-earned money, Miss Granger, when all’s said 
and done.’ 

Sophia turned the eyes of reproof upon Mrs. Binks. 

‘I did not think it was the money you cared for,’ she said; ‘I 
thought it was the honour you valued most.’ , 

She pointed to a card framed and glazed over the mantelpiece— 
a card upon which, with many flourishes and fat initial letters in red 
ink, the model schoolmaster had recorded the fact, that Mrs. Binks, 
at the preceding Christmas distributions, had obtained Miss Gran- 
ger’s annual reward for domestic cleanliness. 

‘Well, of course, miss, I set store by the card. It’s nice to 
see one’s name wrote out like that, and any strangers as chance to 
come in the summer time, they takes notice ; but to a hard-working 
man’s wife two pound is a consideration. I’m sure I beg your par- 
ding humbly, miss, if I spoke a bit short just now; but it is trying, 
when one has worked hard, to have one’s work found fault with.’ 

‘IT am not aware that I found fault with your work, Mrs. Binks,’ 
Sophia replied with supreme dignity ;.‘I merely remarked that it 
appeared to have been done hastily. I don’t approve of spasmodic 
industry.’ 

And with this last crushing remark, Miss Granger sailed out of 
the cottage, leaving the luckless Mrs. Binks to repent her presump- 
tion at leisure, and to feel that she had hazarded her hopes of 
Christmas bounties, and enhanced the chances of her detested rival 
of three doors off, Mrs. Trotter, a sanctimonious widow, with three 
superhuman children, who never had so much as a spot on their 
pinafores, and were far in advance of the young Binkses in Kings 
and Chronicles ; indeed, the youngest Trotter had been familiar with 
all the works of Hezekiah before the eldest Binks had grasped the 
abstract idea of Saul. 

For Clarissa the change to Arden Court was a pleasant one. 
That incessant succession of London gaieties had wearied her be- 
yond measure. Here, for a little time before her visitors began to 
arrive, she lived her own life, dreaming away a morning over her 
sketch-book, or reading some newly-published volume in a favour- 
ite thicket in the park. There was a good deal of time, of course, 
that she was obliged to devote to her husband, walking or driving 
or riding with him, in rather a ceremonial manner, almost as she 
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might have done had she belonged to that charmed circle whose 
smallest walk or drive is recorded by obsequious chroniclers in every 
journal in the united kingdom. Then came six brilliant weeks in 
July and August, when Arden Court was filled with visitors, and 
Clarissa began to feel how onerous are the duties of a chatelaine. 
She had not Lady Laura Armstrong’s delight in managing a great 
house. She was sincerely anxious that her guests might be pleased, 
but a little overburdened by the responsibility of pleasing them. It 
was only after some experience that she found there was very little 
to be done, after all. With a skilful combination of elements, the 
result was sure to be agreeable. Morning after morning the cheer- 
ful faces gathered round the breakfast-table; and morning after 
morning vast supplies of dried salmon, fresh trout, grilled fowl, and 
raised pie—to say nothing of lighter provender, in the way of ome- 
lets, new-laid eggs, hot buttered cakes of various descriptions, huge 
wedges of honeycomb, and jars of that Scotch marmalade, so dear 
to the hearts of boating-men—vanished like smoke before a whirl- 
wind. Whatever troubles these nomads may have had were hidden 
in their hearts for the time being. A wise custom prevailed in Mr. 
Granger’s establishment with regard to the morning letters, which 
were dealt out to each guest with his or her early cup of tea, and 
not kept back for public distribution, to the confusion of some luck- 
less recipient, who feels it difficult to maintain an agreeable smirk 
upon his countenance while he reads, that unless such or such an 
account is settled immediately, proceedings will be taken without 
delay. 

Lady Laura came, as she had promised, and gave her dearest 
Clarissa lessons in the art of presiding over a large establishment, 
and did her utmost to oust Miss Granger from her position of au- 
thority in the giving out of stores and the ordering of grocery. This, 
however, was impossible. Sophia clung to her grocer’s book as 
some unpopular monarch tottering on his insecure throne might cling 
to his sceptre. If she could not sit in the post of honour at her 
father’s dinner-table, as she had sat so long, it was something to 
reign supreme in the store-room ; if she found herself a secondary 
person in the drawing-room, and that unpunctilious callers were apt 
to forget the particular card due to her, she could at least hold on 
by the keys of those closets in which the superfine china services 
for Mr. Granger’s great dinners were stored away, with chamois- 
leather between all the plates and dishes. She had still the whip- 
hand of the housekeeper, and could ordain how many French plums 
and how many muscatel raisins were to be consumed in a given 
period. She could bring her powers of arithmetic to bear upon wax- 
candles, and torment the soul of the housekeeper by the precision of 
her calculations. She had an eye to the preserves; and if awakened 
suddenly in the dead of the night could have told, to a jar, how 
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many pots of strawberry, and raspberry, and currant, and greengage 
were ranged on the capacious shelves of that stronghold of her power, 
the store-room. 

Even Lady Laura’s diplomacy failed here. The genius of a 
Talleyrand would not have dislodged Miss Granger. 

‘T like to feel that I am of some use to papa,’ she remarked 
very often, with the air of a household Antigone. ‘He has new 
outlets for his money now, and it is more than ever my duty as a 
daughter to protect him from the wastefulness of servants. With 
all my care, there are some things in my housekeeper’s management 
which I don’t understand. I’m sure what becomes of all the pre- 
served-ginger and crystallised apricots that I give out, is a mystery 
that no one could fathom. Who ever eats preserved-ginger? I 
have taken particular notice, and could never see any one doing it. 
The things are not eaten; they disappear.’ 

Lady Laura suggested that, with such a fortune as Mr. Gran- 
ger’s, a little waste more or less was hardly worth thinking of. 

‘I cannot admit that,’ Miss Granger replied solemnly. ‘ It is 
the abstract sinfulness of waste which I think of. An under-butler 
who begins by wasting preserved- ginger may end by stealing his 
master’s plate.’ 

The summer went by. Picnics and boating parties, archery meet- 
ings and flower-shows, and all the familiar round of country pleasures 
repeated themselves just as they had done at Hale Castle two years 
ago; and Clarissa wondered at the difference in her own mind which 
made these things so different. It was not that all capacity for 
enjoyment was dead in her. Youth is too bright a thing to be killed 
so easily. She could still delight in a lovely landscape, in exquisite 
flowers, in that art which she had loved from her childhood—she 
could still enjoy good music and pleasant society ; but that keen 
sense of happiness which she had felt at Hale, that ardent apprecia- 
tion of small pleasures, that eager looking forward to the future— 
these were gone. She lived in the present. To look back to the 
past was to recall the image of George Fairfax, who seemed some- 
how interwoven with all her girlhood ; to look forward to the future 
was to set her face towards a land hidden in clouds and darkness. 
She had positively nothing to hope for. 

Mr. Granger took life very calmly. He knew that his wife did 
not love him ; and he was too proud a man to lay himself out to 
win her love, even if he had known how to set about a task so incon- 
gruous with the experience of his life. He was angry with himself 
for having ever been weak enough to think that this girlish creature 
—between whom and himself there stretched a gulf of thirty years 
—could by any possibility be beguiled into loving him. Of course, 
she had married him for his money. There was not one among his 
guests who would not have thought him a fool for supposing that it 
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could be otherwise, or for expecting more from her than a graceful 
fulfilment of the duties of her position. 

He had little ground for complaint. She was gentle and obedient, 
deferential in her manner to him before society, amiable always ; he 
only knew that she did not love him—that was all. But Daniel 
Granger was a proud man, and this knowledge was a bitter thing to 
him. There were hours in his life when he sat alone in his own 
room—that plainly-furnished chamber which was half study, half 
dressing-room—withdrawing himself from his guests under pretence 
of having business-letters to write to his people at Bradford and 
Leeds ; sat with his open desk before him, and made no attempt to 
write ; sat brooding over thoughts of his young wife, and regretting 
the folly of his marriage. 

Was it true that she had never cared for any one else? He 
had her father’s word for that; but he knew that Marmaduke 
Lovel was a selfish man, who would be likely enough to say any- 
thing that would conduce to his own advantage. Had her heart 
been really true and pure when he won her for his wife? He re- 
membered those sketches of George Fairfax in the portfolio, and 
one day when he was waiting for Clarissa in her morning room he 
took the trouble to look over her drawings. There were many that 
he recollected having seen that day at Mill Cottage, but the por- 
traits of Mr. Fairfax were all gone. He looked through the port- 
folio very carefully, but found none of those careless yet life-like 
sketches which had attracted the attention of Sophia Granger. 

‘She has destroyed them, I suppose,’ he said to himself; and 
the notion of her having done so annoyed him a little. He did not 
care to question her about them. There would have been an ab- 
surdity in that, he thought: as if it could matter to him whose 
face she chose for her unstudied sketches—mere vagabondage of 
the pencil. 

Upon rare occasions Marmaduke Lovel consented to take a lan- 
guid share in the festivities at Arden. But although he was very 
well pleased that his daughter should be mistress of the house that 
he had lost, he did not relish a secondary position in the halls of 
his forefathers ; nor had the gaieties of the place any charm for 
him. He was glad to slip away quietly at the beginning of August, 
and to go back to Spa, where the waters agreed with his rheuma- 
tism—that convenient rheumatism which was an excuse for any- 
thing he might choose to do. 

As for his daughter, he washed his hands of all responsibility 
in connection with her. He felt as if he had provided for her in a 
most meritorious manner by the diplomacy which had brought about 
her marriage. Whether she was happy in her new life, was a ques- 
tion which he had never asked himself; but if any one else had 
propounded such a question, he would have replied unhesitatingly 
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in the affirmative. Of course Clarissa was happy. Had she not 
secured for herself all the things that women most value ? could she 
not run riot in the pleasures for which women will imperil their 
souls ? He remembered his own wife’s extravagance, and he argued 
with himself, that if she could have had a perennial supply of fine 
dresses, and a perpetual round of amusement, she would speedily 
have forgotten Colonel Fairfax. It was the dulness of her life, and the 
dismal oppressive atmosphere of poverty, that had made her false. 

So he went back to Spa, secure in the thought that he could 
make his home at Arden whenever he pleased. Perhaps at some 
remote period of old age, when his senses were growing dim, he 
might like to inhabit the familiar rooms, and feel no sting in the 
thought that he was a guest, and not the master. It would be 
rather pleasant to be carried to his grave from Arden Court, if any- 
thing about a man’s burial could be pleasant. He went back to 
Spa and led his own life, and in a considerable measure forgot that 
he had ever had a son and a daughter. 

With September and October there came guests for the shooting, 
but George Fairfax was not among them. Mr. Granger had not 
renewed that careless invitation of his in Clarges-street. After 
supervising Clarissa’s existence for two or three weeks, Lady Laura 
had returned to Hale, there to reign in all her glory. Mr. and 
Mrs. Granger dined at the Castle twice in the course of the 
autumn, and Clarissa saw Lady Geraldine for the first time since 
that fatal wedding day. 

There was very little alteration in the fair placid face. Geral- 
dine Challoner was not a woman to wear the willow in any obvious 
manner. She was still coldly brilliant, with just a shade more 
bitterness, perhaps, in those little flashes of irony and cynicism 
which passed for wit. She talked rather more than of old, Clarissa 
thought ; she was dressed more elaborately than in the days of her 
engagement to George Fairfax, and had altogether the air of a woman 
who means to shine in society. To Mrs. Granger she was polite, 
but as cold as was consistent with civility. 

After a fortnight’s slaughter of the pheasants, there was a lull 
in the dissipations of Arden Court. Visitors departed, leaving Mr. 
Granger’s gamekeepers with a plethora of sovereigns and _half- 
sovereigns in their corduroy pockets, and serious thoughts of the 
Holborough Savings Bank, and Mr. Granger’s chief butler with 
views that soared as high as Consols. All the twitter and cheerful 
confusion of many voices in the rooms and corridors of the grand 
old house dwindled and died away, until Mr. Granger was left alone 
with his wife and daughter. He was not sorry to see his visitors 
depart, though he was a man who, after his own fashion, was fond 
of society. But before the winter was over, an event was to happen 
at Arden which rendered quiet indispensable. 
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Late in December, while the villagers were eating Mr. Granger’s 
beef, and warming themselves before Mr. Granger’s coals, and 
reaping the fruit of laborious days in the shape of Miss Granger’s 
various premiums for humble virtue—while the park and woodland 
were wrapped in snow, and the Christmas bells were still ringing in 
the clear crisp air, God gave Clarissa a son—the first thing she 
had ever held in her arms which she could and might love with all 
her heart. 

It was like some strange dream to her, this holy mystery of 
motherhood. She had not looked forward to the child’s coming 
with any supreme pleasure, or supposed that her life would be 
altered by his advent. But from the moment she held him in her 
arms, a frail helpless morsel of humanity, hardly visible to the un- 
initiated amidst his voluminous draperies of muslin, she felt herself 
on the threshold of a new existence. With him was born her 
future—it was a most complete realisation of those sweet wise 
words of the poet, ; 

‘a child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 
Brings hope with it, and forward looking thoughts.’ 

Mr. Granger was enraptured. For him, too, even more than 
for his wife, this baby represented the future. Often and often, 
after some brilliant stroke of business which swelled the figures 
upon the left side of his bank-book to an abnormal amount, he had 
felt a dismal sense of the extinction that must befall his glory by 
and by. There was no one but Sophia. She would inherit a for- 
tune thrice as large as any woman need desire, and would in all 
likelihood marry, and give her wealth to fill the coffers of a stranger, 
whose name should wipe out the name of Granger—or preserve it 
in a half-and-half way in some inane compound, such as Granger- 
Smith, or Jones-Granger, extended afterwards into Jones-Granger- 
Jones, or Granger-Smith-Granger. 

Perhaps those wintry days that began the new year were the 
purest, happiest of Daniel Granger’s life. He forgot that his wife 
did not love him. She seemed so much more his wife, seated 
opposite to him beside that quiet hearth, with her baby in her 
arms. She made such a lovely picture, bending over the child in 
her unconscious beauty. To sit and watch the two was an all-suffi- 
cient delight for him—sometimes withdrawing his mind from the 
present, to weave the web of his boy’s future. 

‘I shall send him to Westminster, Clary,’ he said—it was a 
long time, by the way, since he had called his wife Clary, though 
she herself was hardly aware of the fact. ‘I shall certainly send 
him to Westminster. A provincial public school is all very well— 
my father sent me to one—but it’s not quite up to the mark. I 
should like him to be a good classical scholar, which I never was, 
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though I was a decent mathematician. I used to do my Virgil 
with a crib—a translation, you know—and I never could get on 
with Greek. I managed to struggle through the New Testament, 
but stuck in the first book of Thucydides. What dreary work it 
was! I was glad when it was all over, and my father let me come 
into his office. But with this fellow it will be different. He will 
have no occasion to soil his hands with trade. He will be a country 
gentleman, and may distinguish himself in the House of Commons. 
Yes, Clary, there may be the material for a great man in him,’ Mr. 
Granger concluded, with an almost triumphant air, as he touched the 
soft little cheek, and peered curiously into the bright blue eyes. They 
were something like his own eyes, he thought; Clarissa’s were hazel. 

The mother drew the soft mass of muslin a little nearer to her 
heart. She did not care to think of her baby as a man, addressing 
a noisy constituency in Holborough market-place, nor even as a 
Westminster boy, intent upon Virgil and cricket, Euclid and foot- 
ball. She liked to think of him as he was now, and as he would 
be for the next few years—something soft and warm and loving, 
that she could hold in her arms; beside whose bed she could watch 
and pray at night. Her future was bounded by the years of her 
son’s childhood. She thought already, with a vague pang, of the 
time when he should go out into the world, and she be no longer 
necessary to him. 

The day came when she looked back to that interval of perfect 
quiet—the dimly-lighted rooms, the low wood fire, and her hus- 
band’s figure seated by the hearth—with a bitter sense of regret. 
- Daniel Granger was so good to her in those days—so entirely de- 
voted, in a quiet unobtrusive way—and she was so selfishly absorbed 
by the baby as to be almost unconscious of his goodness at the 
time. She was inclined to forget that the child belonged to any 
one but herself; indeed, had the question been brought home to 
her, she would have hardly liked to admit his father’s claim upon 
him. He was her own—her treasure beyond all price—given to 
her by heaven for her comfort and consolation. 

Not the least among the tranquil pleasures of that period of re- 
tirement—which Clarissa spun out until the spring flowers were 
blooming in the meadows about Arden—was a comparative immunity 
from the society of Miss Granger. That young lady made a dutiful 
call upon her stepmother every morning, and offered a chilling fore- 
finger—rather a strong-minded forefinger, with a considerable de- 
velopment of bone—to the infant. On the child not receiving this 
advance with rapture, Miss Granger was wont to observe that he 
was not so forward in taking notice as some of her model children ; 
at which the young mother flamed up in defence of her darling, de- 
claring that he did take notice, and that it was a shame to compare 
him to ‘ nasty village children.’ 
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‘The ‘ nasty village children’’ have immortal souls,’ Sophia re- 
plied severely. 

‘So they may; but they don’t take notice sooner than my baby. 
I would never believe that. He knows me, the precious darling ;’ 
and the little soft warm thing in voluminous muslin was kissed 
and squeezed almost to extinction. 

Miss Granger was great upon the management of infancy, and 
was never tired of expounding her ideas to Clarissa. They were of 
a Spartan character, not calculated to make the period of babyhood 
a pleasant time to experience or to look back upon. Cold water 
and nauseous medicines formed a conspicuous part of the system, 
and where an ordinary nurse would have approached infancy with a. 
sponge, Miss Granger suggested a flesh brush. The hardest, most 
impracticable biscuits, the huskiest rusks, constituted Miss Gran- 
ger’s notion of infant food. She would have excluded milk, as 
bilious, and would have forbidden sugar, as a creater of acidity ; and 
then, when the little victim was about one and a half, she would 
have seated it before the most dry-as-dust edition of the alphabet, 
and driven it triumphantly upon the first stage on the high road to 
Kings and Chronicles. 

Among the model villagers Miss Granger had ample oppor- 
tunity of offering advice of this kind, and fondly believed that her 
counsel was acted upon. Obsequious matrons, with an eye to 
Christmas benefactions, pretended to profit by her wisdom ; but it 
is doubtful whether the model infants were allowed to suffer from a 
practical exposition of her Spartan theories. 

Clarissa had her own ideas about the heir of the Grangers. Not 
a crumpled rose-leaf—had rose-leaves been flying about just then— 
must roughen her darling’s bed. The softest lawn, the downiest, 
most delicate woollens, were hardly good enough to wrap her trea- 
sure. She had solemn interviews with a regiment of nurses before 
she could discover a woman who seemed worthy to be guardian of 
this infant demigod; and Mr. Granger showed himself scarcely less 
weak. It almost seemed as if this boy was his first child. He 
had been a busy man when Sophia was born—too entirely occupied 
by the grave considerations of commerce to enter into the details of 
the nursery—and the sex of the child had been something of a dis- 
appointment to him. He was rich enough even then to desire an 
heir to his wealth. During the few remaining years of his first 
wife’s life, he had hoped for the coming of a son; but no son had 
been given to him. It was now, in his sober middle age, that the 
thing he had longed for was granted to him, and it seemed all the 
more precious because of the delay. So Daniel Granger was wont 
to sit and stare at the infant as if it had been something above the 
common clay of which infancy is made. He would gaze at it for 

an hour together, in a dumb rapture, fully believing it to be the 
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most perfect object in creation; and about this child there sprung 
up between his wife and himself a sympathy that had never been 
before. Only deep in Clarissa’s heart there was a vague jealousy. 
She would have liked her baby to be hers alone. The thought of 
his father’s claim frightened her. In the time to come her child 
might grow to love his father better than her. 

Finding her counsel rejected, Miss Granger would ask in a meek 
voice if she might be permitted to kiss the baby, and having chilled 
his young blood by the cool and healthy condition of her complexion, 
would depart with an air of long-suffering ; and this morning visit 
being over, Clarissa was free of her for the rest of the day. Miss 
Granger had her ‘ duties.’ She devoted her mornings to the regu- 
lation of the household, her afternoons to the drilling of the model 
villagers. In the evening she presided at her father’s dinner, which 
seemed rather a chilling repast to Mr. Granger, in the absence of 
that one beloved face. He would have liked to dine off a boiled fowl 
in his wife’s room, or to have gone dinnerless and shared Clarissa’s 
tea and toast, and heard the latest wonders performed by the baby, but 
he was ashamed to betray so much weakness. So he dined in state 
with Sophia, and found it hard work to keep up a little commonplace 
conversation with her during the solemn meal—his heart being else- 
where all the time. 

That phase of gloom and despondency, through which his mind 
had passed during the summer that was gone, had given place to 
brighter thoughts. A new dawn of hope had come for him with the 
birth of his child. He told himself again, as he had so often told 
himself in the past, that his wife would grow to love him—that time 
would bring him the fruition of his desires. In the mean while he 
was almost entirely happy in the possession of this new blessing. 
All his life was coloured by the existence of this infant. He had a 
new zest in the driest details of his position as the master of a great 
estate. He had bought some two thousand acres of neighbouring 
land at different times since his purchase of Arden Court; and the 
estate, swollen by these large additions, was fast becoming one of 
the finest in the county. There was not a tree he planted in the 
beginning of this new year which he did not consider with reference 
to his boy; and he made extensive plantations on purpose that he 
might be able to point to them by and by and say, ‘ These trees were 
planted the year my son was born.’ When he went round his stables, 
he made a special survey of one particularly commodious loose-box, 
which would do for his boy’s pony. He fancied the little fellow 
trotting by his side across farms and moorlands, or deep into the 
woods to see the newly-felled timber, or to plan a fresh clearing. 

It was a pleasant day-dream. 
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Sue pluck’d the petals from the flowers ; 
She felt his eyes upon her face ; 

A few stars struggled up the sky, 
The moon slow mounted to her place. 


Before them lay the silent street ; 
There at the window as they stood, 
The distant vista show’d the sea, — 
That came in murmuring, flood on flood. 


She leant against the inner wall ; 

Draped curtains hid her half from sight— 
She look’d so thoughtful and so pale 

And fragile in the evening light. 


A sudden passion came to him— 
He seized the hand that pull’d the flower ; 
Love leap’d all barriers, broke all bounds, 
And would have fool’d him in that hour. 


She look’d upon him mournfully— 
Her radiant eyes were wet with tears ; 
She trembled as the simplest girl, 
Half-hovering ’tween hopes and fears. 


Yes; she, the woman of the world, 
The reigning belle whom all caress, 
Stands, with clasp’d hands and quiv’ring lip, 
In new and tearful tenderness. 


‘ Ah, love,’ she said, ‘it may not be— 

Old bonds, though loveless, claim my faith ; 
A gulf is fix’d ’twixt thee and me, 

Which only can be bridged by death.’ 
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Vainly he pleaded for one kiss, 

One parting touch of that fair hand ; 
*Twas something terrible to see 

The passion of the man unmann’d. 


‘Be silent,’ said she; ‘ hear me speak. 
My fairy palace is o’erthrown ; 

I thought we could be dearest friends, 
But out of friendship love has grown. 


Your friendship was a dream fulfill’d, 

The goal to which my whole life tended ; 
I did not see the precipice 

Where love began and friendship ended. 


No silken egotist had touch’d 
This satiated soul of mine ; 

My very being seem’d to breathe 
More nobly in the air of thine. 


God help us now! for we must part : 
I will not wish we had not met. 
Farewell! there is no other way— 
I do not ask thee to forget.’ 


God help us! how the tender voice 

Broke o’er the words with accents hollow ; 
He look’d up with a last appeal, 

But she had turn’d—he dare not follow. 


All had been true that she had said— 

His own wild words had wrought this woe ; 
He might have stay’d to be her friend, 

But as her lover he must go. 


Long motionless and passion-pale, 

Where she had left him there he stood ; 
His eyes were on the far-off sea, 

That came in murmuring, flood on flool. 


He ask’d no pity from the stars— 
They shine serene on misery ; 

But the sea’s bosom heav’d like his 
With old deep-seated agony. 
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‘O bursting heart,’ he cried, ‘ be strong! 
O throbbing pulse, be calm again! 
Lest it be said a woman won 
A victory, where a man was slain. 


Yet have the wrecks of passion left 

One bridge where I can cross to fame ; 
T'll do her memory so much good 

At least she shall esteem my name, 


And say,—‘‘ My tempter had a soul 
Far nobler than I argued then ; 

The few great hearts are purged by pain 
That blasts the hopes of common men.’’’ 


He said, and join’d the world again. 

I hear men call him great and wise, 
But an old song or simple air 

Will bring the tears into his eyes, 


With memories of a silent street, 

A shadow’d form half-draped from sight, 
A toying hand, a wistful face, 

Lids trembling in the evening light. 


He hears again the broken words, 

The voice that spoke so mournfully ; 
He asks the travell’d sea of her— 

The waves, for answer, break and die. 


ALICE HORTON. 





MAUBREUIL 
A Wostery 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I may be told that Maubreuil is dead for good and all. I answer, 
that the fact of his decease has never been proven, and that for 
aught any of us can tell, he may be alive at this day. We talk far 
too glibly about people being dead; while the dear brother whom 
we assume to be departed is very often safe and sound round the 
corner. All I know about Maubreuil, mortally speaking, is, that his 
decease was announced in the principal European newspapers in the 
year 1830; that in 1832, and again in 1834, it was stated in the 
usually accurate Biographie Universelle that he had quitted this 
world; and that both newspapers and Biographies Universelles were 
in this regard glaringly in error; since a most scandalous lawsuit, 
and an equally exciting criminal trial, brought to light the plainly 
incontrovertible fact that Maubreuil was alive, and, as is. vulgarly 
said, ‘all there,’ in the year 1867. Why should he not still be 
lingering on upper earth in 1871? J am alive; although, three 
years ago, I was ‘ given over’ by the faculty, and by my creditors. 
Petit bonhomme vit encore. Drowning men clutch at a straw, the 
proverb tells us; but that which is not so frequently proverbially 
repeated is, that the straw is often strong enough to keep the man 
from drowning. He is fished out of the water somehow, occult 
Humane Society’s men put hot-water bottles to his feet, and com- 
fort him with brandy-and-water; his drenched clothes are dried ; 
and long years afterwards he turns up smiling. So Maubreuil may 
have done. So do hundreds whom we meet on the stage of this 
great playhouse, the world. I have a relative who tried to commit 
suicide no less than five times, and is now alive and merry at Ho- 
nolulu in the Sandwich Islands. I knew a man who had been im- 
paled, and had got over it. I hope that Doctor Livingstone is 
alive; and are we quite, quite certain that Sir John Franklin is 
dead ? As for Fauntleroy, Joseph Ady, Lola Montes, Tawell the 
murderer, and Mr. Widdicomb late of Astley’s Amphitheatre, I 
should not be surprised to see them at any moment, jointly and 
severally, walk into my room and express their hope that I was 
pretty well, which, ‘thank goodness, it left them,’ as the servants’ 
letters say. 

‘How wonderful is Death— Death and his brother Sleep!’ 
Pallida Mors is a great deal more wonderful even than you dreamt of 
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in your philosophy, Percy Bysshe Shelley; but life, and the tenacity 
with which humans can cling to it, is a thousand times more won- 
derful still. The cruel French judges thought that they had decreed 
a very fine thing when they sentenced the regicide Damiens to be 
écartelé by four wild horses; but on the day of execution, it ap- 
peared that the task of quartering the unhappy wretch was more 
difficult than had been imagined. Muscle and gristle were too 
strong for the cruel judges. All the king’s horses, lashed with whips 
into a state of equine frenzy, could not succeed in pulling the king- 
stabber to pieces; and at last the king’s men, in the shape of the 
hangman’s assistants, and divers journeymen butchers impressed 
for the purpose from among the mob, were fain to come forward 
with hatchets and knives, and chop the stubborn bones, and hew 
the refractory ligaments asunder. Even then Damiens would not 
go piecemeal in a proper manner; and they made haste to burn his 
body, and ‘ take him as quartered,’ as some parliamentary documents 
are ‘taken as read.’ It is true that there were no railways in those 
days, else, by the judicious use of an ‘ accident,’ Francois Damiens 
might have been made mincemeat of in the completest manner. 

Thus I say that it was not only within the possibilities, but the 
probabilities likewise, that when the German troops effected their en- 
tratice into distracted, starved, and bombarded Paris, they might have 
discovered, languishing in some miserable garret or some filthy cel- 
lar, an old, old man, who, after murmuring many aliases, answered to 
the name of Maubreuil. The deplorable creature might, during the 
siege, have sustained existence by infinitesimal rations of cat and 
dog and wolf, with the peel of a potato on gala-days, and a split-pea 
on Sundays. Did not a sanitory inspector in the Thames Police- 
court district unearth the other day, in a dreadful kennel quite bare 
of furniture, an old Frenchman of ninety-eight ? He was naked, he 
was destitute, he was imbecile; and he cowered continually in front 
of a large fire, into which it was feared that he would fall and roast 
himself. But he was alive. Petit bonhomme vivait encore; and so 
might Maubreuil have been found vegetating. 

To narrate so much as is known of the mystery of his life, I 
must ask of you, if.you please, to recall the wonderfully graphic de- 
scription given by Victor Hugo, in the penultimate chapter of Notre 
Dame, of the agony of Claude Frollo when he was hurled by Qua- 
simodo from the tower of the cathedral. Having re-read, either in 
a book or in the library of your mind, that terrible story, you will 
be better able to realise the idea of a spectacle which was visible 
one forenoon, towards the end of September 1867, in one of the 
most fashionable streets of Paris. A young, beautiful, and richly 
attired woman was seen hanging by her hands from the stone ledge 
of a window on the second floor. Blood flowed in profusion from 
her face and neck, and she was shrieking appallingly. Fortunately 
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a ladder was at hand, and a sergent de ville ascended and rescued 
the lady, just as her numbed fingers were loosening hold on the 
ledge. When she recovered consciousness, she had a terrible tale to 
tell. She had been the victim of a determined attempt at assas- 
sination. A man had entered her apartment, and discharged three 
pistol-shots in her face. She seized a cushion from the sofa, and 
using it in the guise of a shield, succeeded in escaping by a side- 
door. But the murderer followed her, and in the frenzy of despair 
she cast herself from the window, but hung on by the ledge until 
she was well-nigh miraculously saved. Being farther questioned, it 
transpired that she was Madame la Marquise d’Orvault, and that 
the assassin was her own brother. 

What motive had led him to the commission of this bloodthirsty 
deed ? What dark chain of events had pushed his arm towards an 
attempt at sororicide? It was discovered that the young man, on 
whom the police very speedily laid hands, was in a state of extreme 
poverty, and that his sister lived in affluence. Was cupidity his 
incentive ? Was he anxious to avenge the tarnished honour of his 
family? These are questions which can only be solved by investi- 
gating the personal history of the Marquis d’Orvault, the husband 
of the lady who had so narrowly escaped death. The Marquis was 
otherwise hight Marie-Armand Guerry de Maubreuil. 

Vivant, et bien vivant, in 1867, this distinguished nobleman 
had published, not less than forty-four years previously, an autobio- 
graphical sketch of a career which even in 1826 had been full of 
events sufficient to furnish forth plots for half a dozen sensational 
novels; and to this memoir, which I have now before me, he gave 
the strange title of ‘ The History of a Box on the Ear given to M. de 
Talleyrand-Périgord, Prince de Benevento and Grand Chamberlain 
to Leuis XVIII.’ According to his own account, Marie-Armand, 
Count de Guerry-Maubreuil and Marquis d’Orvault, belonged to one 
of the noblest families of Brittany and Poitou. His mother died 
in giving him birth, his father a few months afterwards, and he 
inherited a considerable fortune. It is remarkable that the man 
would never, at any time, specify the exact year in which he was 
born. He stated, however, that when he was ‘ quite young’ he ran 
away from his grandmother, Madame de Messardeau-Maubreuil, who 
was his guardian, and crossing the Loire, joined the ranks of the 
insurgents, who were in arms against the authority of the Republic 
in La Vendée. That may have been about 1795. General Chatil- 
lon commanded the Chouan forces, who were at last thoroughly 
routed by the republican leaders, and young Maubreuil went back to 
his grandmother. He spent two years at home, and was then sent 
to some provincial college to complete his studies. By this time 
the Directory had merged into the Consulate, and the Consulate 
into the Empire, and the new Emperor had shown himself eager to 
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conciliate the old royalist families. So young M. de Maubreuil, 
furnished with recommendations to Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicenza, 
obtained an appointment as equerry and capitaine de chasses in 
the service of that ‘ Roi Polichinelle’ and precious scoundrel Jerome 
Bonaparte, king of Westphalia. He was remarkable, Maubreuil 
says of himself, at the court of Cassel, for ‘ his elegance, his luxury, 
and his horses.’ He managed to get a commission as lieutenant in 
a regiment of light horse commanded by Colonel Hammerstein, and 
went through a campaign in Spain in the cavalry division of General 
Lassalle. He appears to have conducted himself with some bravery 
in the Peninsula; and at Toralva de Calatrava he saved his colonel’s 
life. He likewise boasted that in an engagement at Brozas near 
Alcantara he was within an ace of taking prisoner no less a person- 
age than Sir Robert Wilson, commandant of the Anglo-Lusitanian 
legion. He had a horse killed under him in this affair ; and it is 
undeniable that not only was he promoted on the spot, but that 
Napoleon nominated him soon afterwards a knight of the Legion of 
Honour. He was recalled to Cassel, and served as a captain in the 
scampish Jerome’s bodyguard; but being suspected of an-intrigue 
with one of the king’s multitudinous mistresses, he was summarily 
disgraced. After this Maubreuil, with the natural gravitation of an 
adventurer, repaired to Paris, and appears to have entered into a 
cloudy commercial partnership with two gentlemen with great names 
but small means, named De Vanteaux and De Gestin. The noble 
firm obtained a sub-contract from M. de Cessare, minister of war, 
for furnishing bullocks to the army. ‘ The association,’ says Mau- 
breuil, ‘ did not last long ;’ and he follows the statement with a very 
significant line of asterisks, from which it may fairly be conjectured 
that the firm of Maubreuil, De Vanteaux, and De Gestin went to swift 
and irremediable smash. He essayed another venture in supplying 
the imperial cavalry with remounts ; but this speculation does not 
seem to have been more successful than the first one. He had by 
this time, he stated, lost the major part of his fortune, and the 
government, with a kindly view of setting him on his legs again— 
we have only Maubreuil’s word for it, however—offered him the 
famous ‘ Barcelona contract,’ in virtue of which he was to victual 
the fortress of Barcelona and all other fortified towns in Spain occu- 
pied by the French. It was a ‘big thing’ this contract—a matter 
of some seventy-two millions of francs ; and Maubreuil thought that 
he was in possession of all kinds of guarantees against failure. But 
he had reckoned without his -host; and the disastrous collapse of 
the expedition to Russia scattered all his hopes to the winds. What _ 
connection there was between the fire of Moscow and the passage 
of the Beresina, and the provisioning of the fortress of Barcelona 
with salt beef and biscuit, Maubreuil does not inform us; but when 
you come to grief, it is as well to lay the cause of your ruin at some- 
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body’s door. The Russian expedition, the Peruvian mines, the 
cholera morbus, or the Irish Church bill: anything will serve at a 
pinch. Napoleon ordered the Barcelona contract to be rescinded, 
observing that ‘it was magnificent, but impossible ;’ and M. de 
Guerry-Maubreuil awoke one morning and found himself bankrupt. 
He was for a time in a terrible rage with the government; but in 
1814, when the allies were in France and the Empire at its last 
gasp, he was magnanimous enough to allow bygones to be bygones, 
and to offer to raise two corps of francs-tirewrs among the peasantry 
of La Vendée for the defence of the country. This chivalrous offer 
was made to Napoleon on the part of Maubreuil by M. Desmarets, 
chief of the secret police, but was strongly opposed by the Duc de 
Feltre, minister of war; and the Emperor declined to encourage it. 
Perhaps his majesty thought that, like the Barcelona contract, it 
was ‘ magnificent, but impossible.’ It is worth while remarking, in 
connection with the name of M. Desmarets, that Maubreuil appears 
his whole life through to have been on terms of suspicious intimacy 
with the officials of the Rue de Jérusalem—the French Scotland- 
yard. 

After this it occurred to M. de Maubreuil to remember that he 
was a member of a family traditionally renowned for their attach- 
ment to the altar and the throne ; and he accordingly began to ‘ sym- 
pathise’ with the Bourbons, and to conspire very actively in their 
interest. He was employed in some occult manner by Talleyrand, 
who was busily conspiring on his own account, and by his secretary 
M. Roux-Laborie. On the 31st of March 1814 Maubreuil turned 
up in Paris under the very strangest circumstances. The Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Prussia entered the vanquished capital at the 
head of their troops. Maubreuil and Sosthéne de la Rochefoucauld 
(who, as gentilhomme de la chambre charged with the direction of 
the royal theatres, made himself famous by an edict lengthening the 
petticoats of the corps de ballet) had been struck by the bright idea 
that a very delicate way of signalising the triumphal entry of the 
allied sovereigns would be to pull down the statue of Napoleon from 
the top of the column in the Place Venddme. The ex-contractor 
and the descendant of the author of the ‘ Maxims’ got a mob toge- 
ther, including some bricklayers’ labourers and some débardeurs and 
ravagewrs—lightermen and ‘ waterside characters’ from the Seine. 
Ropes were passed round the bronze Emperor’s neck, Maubreuil and 
his friends tugging at them with a will, and distributing five-franc 
pieces to any among the blackguard bystanders who would help them. 
But Humpty Dumpty was not to be so easily moved. The loyalist 
gentlemen then tried what horse-power would do; and it was re- 
marked that Maubreuil’s own saddle-horse, to whose neck he adapted 
a rope and collar, had tied to its tail the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. The day was miry, and the star of the brave dangled in 
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the mud. Still Humpty Dumpty would not come down, although 
the ‘gentlemen’ had ascended to the top of the column and filed 
through one of the legs of the statue. The Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, on being applied to for a fatigue party of Russian soldiers to 
aid in the work of desecration, replied with a big oath that it was 
no concern of his; and let us hope that that oath may have been 
pardoned to Constantine Alexandrovitch. On a similar application 
being made to General Osten-Sacken, he flatly refused to have any- 
thing to do with the discreditable proceeding; but Mavubreuil and 
Sosthéne de la Rochefoucauld were not discouraged ; and between 
them, with M. de Rochechouart and Pasquier, the new prefect of 
police, they bullied Launay the brassfounder, who had cast the statue, 
into employing a band of his own workmen to take down his handi- 
work. By the 8th of April Humpty Dumpty had come to the ground 
with a very great fall indeed. 

If we are to believe Maubreuil, his talents as a conspirator were 
so highly appreciated by Talleyrand, that the wily diplomatist thought 
that he might be still farther utilised in the capacity of an assassin : 
the person to be murdered being no other than Napoleon himself. 
The audacious and desperate character of the man, and his furious 
hatred to the ex-Emperor, springing from the repudiation of the 
Barcelona contract, rendered him an obviously eligible instrument 
for carrying out such a dark project. Very likely Maubreuil was not 
averse to the idea of murdering Napoleon on his own account ; first 
in order to gratify his own private vendetta; and next, because he 
dreamed, with the short-sightedness common to murderous minds, 
that the atrocious act might serve to ingratiate him with the Bour- 
bons. By the adventurer’s own showing, Roux-Laborie took him to 
Talleyrand, and the Prince of Benevento gave him categorical in- 
structions to débarrasser France of Bonaparte. He was to take a 
hundred armed men, to mingle with them among the troops at Fon- 
tainebleau, and to bring about, somehow or another, the slaughter 
of the abdicated sovereign. Maubreuil (so he says) pretended to give 
his consent to the project. Roux-Laborie engaged to supply him 
with horses, and even went so far as to promise him, in the name 
of the Emperor Alexander, and for his own special riding, the charger 
of General Rapertel, who had been recently killed at the battle of La 
Ferté-Champénoise. Maubreuil also darkly hints that the abduction 
of the little King of Rome formed part of the plot. 

He asked for time to make up his mind, and went straight from 
Talleyrand’s hotel to consult MM. de Caulaincourt and St. Aignan, 
to both of whom he was related. These gentlemen, he states, ad- 
vised him to persist in his pretended acquiescence in the proposal, 
lest, should he refuse, the task might be given to some less scrupu- 
lous bravo. He repaired again to Talleyrand’s; and it was arranged 
that he should kill Napoleon as he was driving through the park of 
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Fontainebleau on his way to the Isle of Elba, and that the little 
king should be kidnapped on his return from Rambouillet. How 
the very strong Austrian escort which usually accompanied him was 
to be overcome was not stated. At this stage of the drama the idea 
of a robbery becomes mingled with that of a murder. At the Count 
of Semalli’s Maubreuil found a certain M. Delagrange, who had been 
instrumental in seizing and in restoring to the public treasury certain 
securities which Napoleon was carrying off to Elba, and the value of 
which was estimated at twenty-eight millions of francs. Delagrange, 
in conversation with Maubreuil, happened to remark that the crown - 
jewels had not yet been traced ; notably the caskets numbered ‘ Two’ 
and ‘ Three,’ which the Mameluke Roustan had obtained from the 
imperial treasurer, and which it was believed he still retained. A 
confederate of Maubreuil, by the name of Dasies, undertook to dis- 
cover Roustan, and succeeded in his mission. Maubreuil then offered 
M. de Semalli to procure the two jewel-caskets from the Mameluke ; 
but was met by a refusal. He then, with Dasies, waited on General 
Dupont, the minister of war, and on Count Angles, the director- 
general of the police. From these functionaries he obtained a warrant 
authorising him to seize the jewels wherever they could be found. 
Auxiliary warrants were also given him by Bourrienne, the post- 
master-general, by General Osten-Sacken, and by the chief of the 
staff of the allied armies, Baron von Broctenhausen. 

Maubreuil, thus duly furnished with credentials, set about find- 
ing the missing jewels in a very odd way. He did not look for them 
in the fourgons of Napoleon, or of his brothers Joseph or Jerome. 
His plan was simply to waylay the travelling carriage of the Princess 
Catherine of Wurtemberg, ex-Queen of Westphalia, whose equerry 
he had once been. Madame Jerome (there was another Madame J. 
at Baltimore in Maryland, whose maiden name was Patterson) was 
about to leave the palace of Cardinal Fesch, in the Rue du Mont 
Blane, for Orleans; and Maubreuil and Dasies watched the car- 
dinalitian porte-cochére night and day till the Princess was ready to 
start. It was now the 17th of April, and the two rascals had taken 
into their confidence another rogue named Colleville, who had for- 
merly been a garde du corps. On the 18th April, at three in the 
morning, the Princess Catherine left Paris en route for Orleans ; 
and at noon on the same day Maubreuil and Dasies followed in a 
caléche de voyage. At Pithiviers they learnt from the mayor that 
the royal carriages and fourgons would pass by Nemours. They 
hastened on in advance, arrived at Nemours that night, and early 
next morning were at Fossard. They then left for Montereau, and 
put up at an inn, when Maubreuil, who had worn mufti when he left 
Paris, put on the uniform of a colonel of hussars. Dasies donned 
the dress of a national guard. There was a small detachment of 
troops quartered in the town ; and Maubreuil and his accomplice had 
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the impudence to wait on the officer in command to ‘ requisition’ 
eight mamelukes and chasseurs of the guard, who were duly placed 
at their disposal. At ten o’clock in the evening, leaving their car- 
riage at Montereau, they got on horseback and returned to Fossard, 
followed by the detachment they had ‘requisitioned.’ So, arriving 
at Fossard, they swaggered into the village inn, Dasies calling Mau- 
breuil ‘M. le Commissaire ;’ and the latter posting sentries at the 
doors, and vedettes on all the roads leading to Fossard. At seven 
o’clock next morning they were on horseback again, just as a courier 
rode in hot haste up to the door of the auberge to order a relay of 
twenty-seven horses for the Princess. Half an hour afterwards the 
august traveller, in a coach-and-six, and attended by the Count and 
Countess Furstenberg, came in sight. Within a gunshot of the vill- 
age, Maubreuil and his lieutenant rode up with his troopers and 
arrested the whole cortége, stating that they were authorised to 
search the Princess’s trunks on the ground of some of the crown 
jewels of France being concealed therein. 

There was, of course, a terrible to-do. The Princess wept, 
screamed, and threatened to faint. Count Furstenberg demanded 
to see the spoiler’s warrant. Maubreuil flourished his papers in the 
respectable face of the Herr Graf, but of course did not allow him 
to read them, since they contained no kind of permission to arrest 
or molest the ex-Queen of Westphalia. The carriages and fourgons 
were conducted under escort to Fossard. Maubreuil forbad the de- 
livery of horses to whomsoever should apply for them, and, to make 
assurance doubly sure, locked up the postmaster in his own cellar. 
The poor Princess was taken into a kind of barn, and in vain ex- 
hibited the passports and safe-conducts with which she had been 
furnished by the Austrian and Russian ambassadors in Paris. The 
fourgons were then unloaded, and the Princess was forced to order 
her servants to bring her trunks, to the number of eleven, into the 
barn. She gave up her keys, and in seven boxes were found jewels, 
especially diamonds; the eighth belonged to Jerome, who still re- 
tained the key; the ninth was a little square casket, containing 
84,000 francs in gold, which the Princess declared were intended 
to defray her travelling expenses; and the two remaining coffers 
were full of wearing-apparel. The Princess all the while protested 
that every object in her luggage was her own personal property, and 
that she knew nothing about the crown jewels of France. Mau- 
breuil appeared to be satisfied with the scrutiny and the explanation. 
No single article was seized, but he kept the keys of the trunks, and 
put them in the pockets of his hussar pantaloons. He and Dasies 
(who had meanwhile sent to Montereau for twelve more soldiers) 
then sat down to breakfast, insolently inviting the Princess and 
Count Furstenberg to join them; but the Lady Catherine indig- 
nantly refused their hospitality, and remained in dudgeon in the 
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stable-yard, whither a servant-maid brought her a chair. While the 
rapparees were at breakfast, a lieutenant with twelve additional dra- 
goons arrived from Montereau ; and then Maubreuil, who was gifted 
with quite a Prussian prescience for plunder, proceeded to ‘ requisi- 
tion’ from a harmless farmer hailing from Sens a long low wagon, 
called a patache, drawn by two stout horses. He then very coolly 
ordered all the trunks belonging to the Princess, excepting those 
only which contained articles of the toilette, to be taken down again 
from the fourgons in which they had been reloaded, and forthwith 
placed in the wagon. In vain did the Princess supplicate. In vain 
did Count and Countess Furstenberg remonstrate and protest. By this 
time Madame Jerome had recognised in Maubreuil her old equerry, 
and very bitterly reproached him with his ingratitude, telling him 
that ‘after eating people’s bread, it was an abominable action to 
undertake such an errand.’ Maubreuil bowed and expressed his 
regret, but added that his orders were imperative ; and as he spoke, 
happening to catch sight of the little casket which held the 84,000 
francs in gold, he said that he was very sorry, but that he really 
must take that too. The Princess, sobbing, like Queen Dido, 
* in manner ampler 
Than girl new whipt for losing sampler,’ 

declared that this was all the money she had to enable her to reach 
her native home in Wurtemberg. Upon which Maubreuil—I can’t 
refrain, after this, from calling him Robert Macaire—with a great 
affectation of generosity took off the belt he wore, and which he 
declared contained a hundred louis d’ors, and offered them to his 
victim, to help her on her way. The Princess at first refused to 
accept the dole; but being persuaded by Count Furstenberg, she re- 
lented and took the belt, which, upon examination, however, was found 
to contain only forty-four pieces of gold instead of a hundred. She 
went down upon her knees to Macaire-Maubreuil, and entreated 
him to restore her jewels and gold; she declared, on the word of an 
ex-queen, that she knew nothing about the crown jewels; but all 
was in vain. Then she fainted away. Then M. le Comte de Guerry- 
Maubreuil-Macaire bade her good-morning; and seeing the royal 
trunks well packed in straw in his patache wagon, sent them off, 
under escort of a few chasseurs, in the direction of Fontainebleau, 
while he proceeded to remove the embargo from the post-town, and 
ordered relays to enable the Princess to reach Villeneuve-le-Guyard. 
Thither, much against her will—for she begged and prayed to be 
allowed to accompany her beloved diamonds to Paris—she was 
driven, guarded by some mamelukes, who, however, timeously gal- 
loped away on beholding a detachment of Wiirtemberg cavalry ad- 
vancing. 

From the 2ist of April 1814 to this present day in 1871 the 
great bulk of the property stolen by Maubreuil and his associate at 
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Fossard has never been discovered. The entire value of the plun- 
der is said to have exceeded one million sterling. The patache 
wagon arrived in due course in Paris, at the house of M. de Van- 
teaux, Maubreuil’s former partner, guarded by a single chasseur. 
It was found to contain a number of packing-cases and leathern 
sacks, which, being opened, disgorged only a mass of copper money, 
with a few ten- and twenty-sous pieces. In the little coffer which 
had held 84,000 francs, only 2000 francs remained. At different 
intervals, a few jewels without settings, and bracelets from which 
the jewels had been removed, were found at the lodging of one 
Prosper, a friend of Maubreuil’s ; and these were identified as having 
belonged to the Princess Catherine. On the 3d of July, a man fish- 
ing in the Seine found in the mud of the foreshore a comb, which 
he offered to sell to a passing soldier for six francs, but the soldier 
refused to give more than three for it. The comb was ultimately 
taken to a jeweller, and was found to be enriched with brilliants, 
and worth at least 10,000 francs. The bed of the river was dragged 
for a considerable distance, and divers were employed, and different 
articles of jewelry, worth in all about a thousand pounds sterling, 
were brought to light; but that was all. What became of the rest 
has never been known. 

‘The Princess Catherine had meanwhile poured the recital of 
her woes into the sympathising ears of the Emperor Alexander, her 
kinsman. The Czar, mightily indignant at the outrage she had 
suffered, suggested that perhaps the most practical course to adopt 
would be to try Maubreuil by court-martial, and shoot him out of 
hand in the Plain of Grenelle; but French justice, more cautious, 
thought that the employment of different means might force the 
robber to confess where the bulk of his plunder was concealed. He 
was consequently arrested, and arraigned before the Correctional 
Tribunal of the Seine, for having unfaithfully executed the orders 
with which he had been intrusted by the military authorities, and 
for having committed a robbery on the highway. Maubreuil pro- 
duced his credentials, which appeared to be of so very important a 
nature, that the tribunal declared itself incompetent to take any 
cognisance of the accusation against him. He was not, however, 
set at liberty, but, being put ‘at the disposition’ of the Govern- 
ment, was removed to the military prison of the Abbaye, where he 
was kept for many months in the most rigorous solitary confine- 
ment. Strange to say, on the 10th of March 1815 he was set at 
liberty. Napoleon was coming back from Elba, on his way to 
Waterloo and St. Helena. Stranger still, Dasies, the accomplice 
of Maubreuil, hastened to meet the exile of Elba at Auxerre, and 
received from his hands a commission as colonel, and the Cross of 
the Legion. Maubreuil, however, was not so lucky. The restored 
Emperor knew him very well; and so soon as he arrived in Paris 
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Maubreuil was again arrested, and confined in the prison of the 
Prefecture of Police. On the 28th of March he was brought to 
trial before a court-martial, which, however, declared its incom- 
petence to deal with him ; indeed, it was not made very clear whe- 
ther he was accused of robbing the Queen of Westphalia of her 
jewels, or of plotting the assassination of Napoleon, or of both 
crimes, or neither. Pursuant to a requisitory from the Procureur- 
Général, Merlin de Douay, he was sent for trial before the assize 
court of the Department of the Seine ; and there was some talk of 
an imperial decree, declaring that Maubreuil and his accomplices 
had incurred the penalty of death for the crimes of high treason 
and violation of the treaty of Fontainebleau. The decree, however, 
was never signed ; and just before Waterloo, Maubreuil, through the 
assistance of the young Marquis de Brosses, an officer in the Mous- 
quetaires, who was hiding in Paris as an agent of the Bourbons, 
contrived to escape from prison. He went to Brussels, where he 
waited on his old friend M. de Semalli, who, deeming that he had 
compromised the good name of the Bourbon government by his 
scandalous raid on the Queen of Westphalia’s jewel-boxes, was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to send him to Ghent, and place him at the 
‘disposition’ of Louis XVIII. He was placed in the custody of 
the Baron d’Eckstein, who caused him to be locked up in a dun- 
geon of the Hotel de Ville at Ghent, and there Maubreuil (he was alive 
in 1867, and a marquis to boot, and may be alive now) slashed 
open the four chief veins of his body with a piece of broken glass. 
But he recovered, and wrote a mad-cap letter to Louis XVIII., re- 
peating that he had been employed by Talleyrand to assassinate 
Napoleon. By an arrangement with the King of the Netherlands, 
he was to be transferred to the citadel of Wesel; but on his road 
thither, escorted by two gendarmes, he was rescued by half-a-dozen 
armed men masked. It has never been known through whose 
agency this rescue was effected. 

Maubreuil returned to Paris, and remained in obscurity until 
late in 1816, when he was denounced to the police of complicity 
in a Bonapartist conspiracy to kidnap the Duc d’Angouléme, the 
Duc de Berri, and the Comte d’Artois, in the forest of St. Cloud. 
The old indictment, bearing on the robbery of the Queen of West- 
phalia’s jewels, was revived; but on the eve of his trial the bars of 
his dungeon were once more removed by a mysterious hand, and 
Maubreuil was at liberty again. However, a sop had to be thrown 
to Cerberus justice, and on the 6th May 1818 Maubreuil was con- 
demned in contumaciam, by the Court of Assize of Douay, to five 
years’ imprisonment, ten years’ deprivation of civil rights, and five 
hundred francs fine (!) for stealing the jewels of the Queen of West- 
phalia. He got clear off to Belgium, and thence to England, 
whence, with his customary and consummate impudence, he drew 
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up a memorial, and addressed it ‘To the Sovereigns assembled in 
Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, from Marie-Armand de Guerry de 
Maubreuil, Marquis d’Orvault, concerning the assassination of Na- 
poleon and the abduction of his son, as devised by Russia, Prussia, 
and the The blank, I surmise, should be filled up with 
Bourbons. Notwithstanding this outrageous libel, he ventured to 
return to France, and even to present himself at the familiar Pre- 
fecture of Police. They forbore at the time to lock him up; but a 
few days afterwards, having fallen sick, he was constrained to enter 
the Hospital of St. Louis. Thence he was violently removed by 
the police, and imprisoned in the Conciergerie; again he was set 
at liberty, and this time with a small government pension, on pro- 
mising to leave France. 

When Maubreuil was taken from the hospital he was utterly 
destitute. What had become of the nine hundred thousand pounds’ 
balance of Madame Jerome’s jewels and ready cash? According to 
some accounts, the crown jewels of France, worth four millions ster- 
ling more, were really in the locked box, of which Jerome had retained 
the key. Nobody knows what became of the box, or of the casket 
of valuables which the Mameluke Rustan obtained from the caissier 
of the Impérial Garde Meuble. Was Maubreuil really a Bonapartist 
or a Bourbon agent? Did he despoil the ex-Majesty of Westphalia 
in order to fill the depleted coffers of the ex-Emperor? There was, 
between 1815 and 1820, -a mysterious ‘ party’ dwelling in Lyons- 
inn, Strand—that same Lyons-inn where dwelt Mr. William 
Weare, murdered by Mr. John Thurtell—on whom Napoleon at 
St. Helena drew when he wanted money; and the ‘ party’ always 
honoured the ex-imperial drafts. I wonder whether the ‘ party’ 
was a bachelor, alone in the world, and keeping himself so snugly 
to himself that only the charwoman and the beadle were aware of 
his death and interment in the neighbouring church of St. Clement 
Danes? What a strange thing it would be if the imperial balances 
were still lying in strong-boxes somewhere under the foundations of 
the Globe Theatre ! 
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THE rise, progress, and present aspect of the poplin trade of Ire- 
land must possess interest for all who consider the development of 
Trish manufacturing enterprise as a tangible means for the regene- 
ration of Ireland. It is not, however, imperative to enter into a 
disquisition on the general effects on the civilisation of the world of 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. But it is necessary to refer to 
the results of that measure, which indirectly led to the establishment 
of the poplin trade of Ireland. When the blind state policy of 
Louis XIV. demanded that a decree of expulsion should be pro- 
mulgated against those of his subjects who had suffered persecution 
for justice’ sake, 50,000 of these men—the skilled art-workmen of 
the land—sought refuge in England, and founded that colony of 
silk-weavers in Spitalfields in which, éven to this day, we find the 
descendants of those who gave ‘glory to the Lord of Hosts and 
King Henry of Navarre.” There we hear the names of those men 
with whom are associated—not to their infamy, but their glory— 
some of the saddest episodes in the history of France, when reli- 
gious bigotry and political intolerance bore the mastery over right, 
and often ‘turned awry’ the most artful counsels of the most wily 
statesmen. There are still preserved the traditions of the race 
which, ‘ exiled by fate’ from the shores of sunny France, found 
liberty of thought under the gloomy skies of England. There, even 
now, there is scarcely a room in which, above the silent loom—the 
cage often hanging on a wall from which the moist mortar falls in 
blackened flakes—some little bird does not sing out its cheery notes 
in saddening contrast to the other sounds which break upon the ear 
in that dismal region. Outside the diamond-shaped windows, such 
as one sees across the vineyards on the plains of France, sickly 
flowers and grimy plants struggle to make their growth. Finding, 
after a time, that the colony was growing too numerous, and in- 
fluenced, doubtless, by the opportunities afforded them by the poli- 
tical circumstances of the time, some of the Huguenot exiles made 
their way over to Dublin, where they set up their looms in the year 
1693. Previous to this, silk was very scarce in England. At the 
marriage of Margaret, daughter of Henry VII., and James IV. 
of Scotland—we state this to lead up to our subject—one thousand 
English knights appeared in cointises of silk. Bluff King Hal was 
compelled to incase his sturdy calves in cloth hose, except when some 
Spanish courtier sent his majesty a pair of silk stockings; and even 
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in the time of Edward VI., when Sir Thomas Gresham presented that 
prince with a similar gift, the event attracted so much attention, 
that if the Morning Post had existed, its occurrence would have been 
duly recorded in the fasionable column under the magic harp and 
pipe which attract so many bright eyes every morning over Bel- 
gravian breakfasts. When good Queen Bess had entered on the 
third year of her reign, one Mrs. Montague presented her with a 
pair of knit black-silk stockings ; and so gratified was the royal lady 
with the accession to her hosiery, that she never after condescended 
to wear any meaner integuments for her nether limbs. She never, 
however, encouraged in any way the cultivation of silk in England, 
probably for the reason that the legs of her maids-of-honour might 


not be so picturesquely displayed as her own regal ankles. James I. 


endeavoured to extend the cultivation of the silkworm in England, 
and during his reign some two thousand mulberry-trees were planted 
in Chelsea Park. The royal pedant shortly after addressed a letter 
to the American colonists, and urged the Virginia Company to pro- 
mote the cultivation of mulberry-trees and the breeding of silkworms. 
He advised them to bestow their labours rather on the production 
of this rich commodity than to the growth of ‘that pernicious and 
offensive weed tobacco.’ So rapidly had the manufacture of silk 
progressed in England, that before the middle of the last century 
Keyslar, in his Travels through Europe, remarks, ‘that at Naples, 
when a tradesman would highly recommend his silk stockings, he 
protests they are right English.’ Such in brief is the story of the 
rise of the silk trade in England and Ireland, which has found its 
development in the poplin manufacture—the only agency by which 
the manufacture of silk has been perpetuated in the sister island. 

In sketching the history of the trade in Ireland, it will be neces- 
sary to indicate the vicissitudes through which it passed, and to point 
out some of the legislative measures by which its extension was im- 
peded. It will be seen that its history in Ireland has been, as it has 
been in England, the record of the fatuous conduct of men who, with 
a want of forethought which would be only ridiculous in our time, 
endeavoured by the most clamorous demands to prevent the growth 
of commercial activity. Without tiring our readers with tedious re- 
capitulation, we may state that the woollen trade of Ireland, once so 
prosperous and promising, was destroyed by the imposition of the 
most oppressive prohibitory duties. By an opposite course of action 
was the progress of the silk trade obstructed; for it was almost 
‘killed with kindness’ by that system of commercial baby-farming 
known under the name of protection. 

Having passed through many changes, most of them certainly 
not for the better, the trade was placed under the direction of the 
Royal Dublin Society. An emporium was established in Parliament- 
street, and a 101. premium was offered ‘to all manufacturers who 
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would deposit for sale in the warehouse silk goods manufactured in 
the country after June 1764.’ The results effected by this system 
were those which usually follow such prohibitory conditions—namely, 
fraud and the prevention of extended enterprise. A spirit of de- 
pendence began to prevail amongst men who might have depended 
upon themselves, and when anything like reverse occurred, they ap- 
pealed for help to the British Government. The fraud in the case 
under consideration was committed by the manufacturers depositing 
the same goods as many times as they could get the premium with- 
out detection. In 1765 an oath was prescribed, with a view to 
prevent the abuse indicated; but nothing resulted from it but in- 
creased embarrassment and clamour for relief. The decadence of 
the trade will be understood from the statement, that the amount of 
the sales in the warehouse, which had been worth 44,0001. in 1776, 
had declined to 25,0001. in 1783. We have said that one of the results 
of the prohibitory measures passed to regulate the silk trade was to 
prevent the extension ofenterprise. In 1801 the Jacquart loom, by 
which patterns are worked in the fabric at an enormous saving of time 
and labour, was introduced into England, but its use was not adopted 
in Ireland, on account of the prohibitions which existed. The pro- 
hibitory system which existed in England was repealed in 1824, and 
two years afterwards the Irish weavers demanded wages equal to 
those of the London workmen. Thus, through the turmoil and strife 
of a bitter contention between masters and men, did the silk trade 
struggle on until the end of the first half of the present century. 
When the woollen wefts were first mixed with the silken warps in 
Ireland is uncertain, but it is probable that the irregularity of the 
supply of silk led the manufacturers to arrange those combinations 
of both which were afterwards found to comprise qualities which even 
materials of spun silk alone did not possess. 

The enunciation of the proposition that luxuries are produced 
by much misery is trite, and would be superfluous if an oppor- 
tunity did not arise for its illustration. The part of Dublin in 
which the weavers live, or used to live, is situated near the grand 
old cathedral, which has been restored by the patriotic benevolence of 
one of the greatest benefactors of the city. In ‘ the place, and all 
around it,’ may still be heard stories—apocryphal mayhap, but still 
witty and interesting—illustrating the life of the great Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, and in a far different aspect from that in which it is re- 
ceived by Thackeray. If any one interested in the welfare of the 
working classes—to use the cant of the period—gave a penny- 
reading in this neighbourhood, and were bold enough to read the 
character of Swift as given in the English Humorists, it is to be 
seriously apprehended that his discourse would be punctuated by 
interruptions more vigorous than those prescribed by grammarians, 
and the damage done to the furniture could scarcely be repaired by 
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‘the money taken at the door.’ In the Coombe, as the street is 
called—because it was there, at one time, that wool was ‘ combed’ 
when it was the staple trade of Ireland—is situated the Weavers’ 
Hall, in which the little parliament met to legislate for the trade, 
which it may be said it did with a reckless indiscretion worthy of 
a more pretentious assembly. In a niche on the outside stands a 
full-size statue of George II., in whose reign it was built. In the 
assembly-room an excellent likeness, in tapestry, of the same pa- 
triotic monarch formerly decorated one of the walls. Beneath it 
was the quaint inscription, significant as showing the foreign origin 


of the author : 
‘ The workmanship of John Vanheaver, 
The famous tapestry weaver.’ 


The present destination of this really excellent work we have not 
been able to discover, but it is not in the Weavers’ Hall. -When 
the trade declined—we should rather say, when the deliberations of 
the assembly to which we have referred had effected its decline—the 
building was utilised for a purpose to which buildings are generally 
devoted when they are available for nothing else—it became a reli- 
gious meeting-house. Even the cause of Methodism does not seem 
to have succeeded under the immediate patronage of the second of 
‘the fools and oppressors called George ;’ and so the Weavers’ Hall 
fell into decay, until an enterprising ironmonger converted it into a 
storehouse, in which he has ‘ now on view a choice assortment’ of 
fire-grates and other cognate works of art. The structure would 
constitute a melancholy testimony to the destruction of a branch of 
industry which may almost be called national, if it were not that 
the trade at present is, if not flourishing, at least prosperous. In 
the immediate vicinity is the historic locality, called by the impres- 
sively solemn name of Skinners -alley(!), where the aldermen of 
Dublin took refuge when threatened with pains and penalties, on 
account of their religion, by James II. Here and there in this 
locality houses of many stories in height, in a state of melancholy 
ruin, indicate that once upon a time the well-to-do people of Dublin 
resided in ‘ the liberty ;’ but now the character of the residents is 
indicated by the long poles stretching out from the windows with 
unsightly burdens of clothes hanging out to dry. The number of 
refugees who went over from England to Ireland, at the date we 
have mentioned, was not so considerable that the foreigners should 
have left any conspicuous marks of their influence on the locality ; 
but still we have a faint reflection of Spitalfields in the bird-fanciers’ 
shops we see almost under the shadow of St. Patrick’s. Its indus- 
trial glory too is gone, like that of the corresponding region in Lon- 
don, and one solitary loom is all that is at work within the limits of 
the locality in which the children of France had laid the foundation 
of the most elegant branch of modern commerce. 
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In the beginning of the eighteenth century we find the name of 
La Touche amongst those of the men who were then developing the 
textile fabrics of Ireland. It is to the confidence which his fellow- 
countrymen at that time intrusted to him that we may assign the 
rise and progress of the well-known banking-house in Dublin which 
still bears his name. In 1745 the Weavers’ Hall was established 
in the Coombe, and on its exterior are inscribed the names of the 
three most prominent silk merchants of the time—La Touche, Grad- 
well, and Andrews. : 

The present aspect of the poplin trade now claims our attention. 
It is gratifying to know that the trade is prosperous; but it would 
be hazardous to say that it is flourishing. If one makes inquiries, 
he hears that ‘the trade was never better ;’ but that is very negative 
evidence of its advancing condition. It must not be forgotten that 
there never was a period when the trade could have been said to 
have been ‘flourishing.’ It has been shown that its progress was 
retarded by the system of legislation promoted by those most in- 
terested in its advancement; and there was no period at which the 
baneful effects of the measures referred to, as well as the spirit of 
those engaged immediately in the manufacture, were not deeply and 
painfully experienced. Even still the old spirit of blind and cruel 
despotism survives. Perhaps there is not a more shocking instance 
of the despotism of trade-unions than that afforded by a recent case 
in Ireland. A man, whose daughter worked with him and earned a 
considerable salary, died, and then the rule of the trade was exercised 
with terrible severity. That rule commands—and commands with 
fearful rigour—that no daughter of a deceased weaver can be a legi- 
timate member of the trade. The girl, who was earning as much as 21. 
and 31. a week some short time ago, is now on the verge of destitution. 

Even when prosperity appeared to dawn on the poplin manufac- 
ture, the signs of it were deceptive, for it might have been said to 
have been supported by voluntary contributions. As Mr. Otway said 
in 1840 in reporting on the subject, ‘ people bought the goods for 
charity’s sake.’ Though it would not be desirable that trade should 
be fostered, or appear to be fostered, by such a system, it would be 
well if in the case of other classes of manufacture the charity of Irish 
people should begin at home. ‘When the Spitalfield weavers were 
in distress, the good Queen Adelaide was in the habit of giving balls 
at which the dresses of the ladies were composed of home-made silk 
exclusively. The ladies who dispensed the hospitalities of Dublin 
Castle in former times adopted a similarly generous course regard- 
ing the Irish weavers; but happily there is no necessity for such an 
indirect appeal to benevolence at present. It would be ungracious 
in this place to omit to mention, that the amiable and popular lady 
who now leads Dublin fashionable life is one of the most generous 
patrons of the Irish poplin trade. 
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That there is no necessity for any solicitude on account of the 
weavers in Ireland will be understood from the announcement, that 
there would be ample work for another hundred weavers in Dublin, 
if their services could be obtained; but the old spirit of prohibition 
still pervades the body of workmen, who prevent the importation of 
additional labour through the almost despotic ordinances of a trade 
society. It cannot be said that an industry is flourishing when it is 
bounded by the limits which circumscribe the Irish poplin trade ; 
and if it be said that the trade is prosperous, the proposition must 
be stated with certain qualifications. The cause of the smallness of 
the wholesale trade is, that the price of Irish poplins is greater than 
that of the similar English goods; and though it cannot be ques- 
tioned that no similar material presents the same exquisitely fine 
texture as the Irish poplins, it must also be remembered that the 
change of fashion is so frequent in our time, that even this quality is 
but little regarded when the same dress may in many cases be not 
worn more than a few days. Some evidence of this has been al- 
ready adduced, and the facts which will be found below will ratify 
that opinion. In 1850 there were not 100 looms in Dublin; now 
there are nearly 500, and there is room for many more. The number 
of manufacturers engaged immediately in the trade is not much more 
than half-a-dozen, and the part each takes in its development will 
be learned from the figures which will be found in the later portion 
of this article. 

First in order of poplin houses, for reasons to be presently specified, 
may be placed the firm of O’Reilly, Dunne, and Co., the facade of 
whose tasteful new premises in College-green adds considerably to the 
decorative aspect of a junction of noble thoroughfares already rich 
in architectural ornamentation. Not only has this firm the first claim 
to our attention on account of its antiquity, but for other reasons 
which will be specified forthwith. From the goods of this firm of 
O’Reilly, Dunne, and Co. her present Majesty selected articles for 
her wardrobe whilst she was still the Princess Victoria; and the 
royal children were so often attired in Irish poplin, that a reduced 
pattern of the Stuart tartan was arranged for the dresses of the 
junior members of the royal family whilst they had their summer 
home in the Highlands. The appointments which they hold, or 
have held, constitute an effective testimony to the energy and skill 
with which they have developed the industry with which the name 
of their house is associated. In their manufactory, which is situated 
on Merchants-quay, nearly directly opposite the Four Courts—of the 
historic associations connected with which it is unnecessary to say 
anything, though the temptation is dangerous—the visitor can see 
most of the processes through which the constituent parts of the 
fabric pass before they reach the hands of the artistic milliner. One 
room contains the raw silk, as it is called, and the fine yarn from 
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which the poplin is constructed. Most ofthe silk comes from China, 
which is the most favoured home of the silkworm; and few other 
countries are largely represented, inasmuch as the manufacturers of 
Irish poplin use only the very finest materials. The raw silk is given 
to the dyer, by whom it is coloured. Most assuredly there is no 
country in the world in which such exquisitely bright rich colours 
can be imparted to material. This may be attributed to several 
causes: the climate, of course, affects the goods considerably ; but 
the rich bright liquid colours of the Irish poplins are said to be 
produced by the quality of the water used in the process of dyeing. 
In this operation the silk loses about twenty-five per cent of its 
weight. The dyed silk is returned from the workshop in bunches 
resembling the chignon with ringlets. It is then wound on spools 
and given to the warper, who, taking it off the spools, puts it 
on a cylindrical frame called the warping mill, on which a certain 
number of threads of equal lengths are placed at equal distances 
from each other, the thread being drawn off as many as fifty spools 
at the same time. The threads are then put on a roller, whence 
they are drawn through a sort of comb, in order that a surface may 
be arranged through which the weft—that is to say, the woollen 
yarn—aiay pass in the process in which the two constituents of pop- 
lin—silk and wool—are united. The operation of weaving is simple ; 
but, like all such processes, explanation is unsatisfactory unless an 
opportunity is given for practical illustration. It will suffice there- 
fore in this place to say that the woollen yarn is thrown across the 
silk, into which it is worked by means of what is called ‘ harness,’ 
which consists of six parallel lathes, a number of which move up- 
wards, whilst an equal number work downwards. This is the pro- 
cess employed in the case of plain goods, on which no pattern is 
being worked. When patterns are to be worked on the fabric, the 
Jacquart loom is used. This machine, which was invented in 1800 
by a weaver of Lyons, whose name it bears, supersedes the employ- 
ment of draw-boys, as they were called, who were employed in rais- 
ing the threads which had to be worked into the fabric to produce 
the pattern required. In a little book published by Atkinson and 
Co., of College-green, we find the following concise remarks on this 
apparatus: ‘ Independently of the ordinary play of the warp-threads 
for the formation of the ground of such a web, all these threads, 
which should rise simultaneously to produce the figure, have their 
appropriate healds, which a child formerly raised by means of cords 
that grouped them together into a system, in the order and at the 
time desired by the weaver. This plan evidently occasioned no little 
complication in the machine when the design was richly figured ; 
but the apparatus of Jacquart subjects the manceuvre to a regular 
mechanical operation, and it derives its motion from a simple pedal 
put in action by the weaver’s feet.’ The yarn is wound on spinning- 
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wheels, on the little bobbins which are placed in the shuttle, and 
thrown across the silk. This operation is performed by women, who 
are generally paid by the men. The work requires a good deal of 
care; and an inspection of one of the factories will show how finely 
the sense of touch must be exercised in arranging the sizes of the 
little bobbins, and in making the lengths of thread they hold as 
nearly as possible equal. 

Next door to O’Reilly, Dunne, and Co.’s is the establishment 
with which for many years the respected name of the late Mr. R. 
Atkinson was associated. This house employs thirty-six looms, 
but the trade it carries on is almost entirely retail. To indicate, 
however, how lucrative a business the sale of poplins constitutes, it 
may be stated that the head of the house was twice lord mayor of 
Dublin, and contributed generously to every benevolent object pro- 
moted in the city. The following passage, from a little book to 
which we have referred before, will illustrate the character of the 
man, and will show the respect in which he was held by his fellow- 
citizens: ‘ The perfection to which we have brought the products of 
our looms is due to the untiring industry of our late senior partner, 
Mr. R. Atkinson, who, throughout a long life, brought talent and 
taste of no mean order to bear on his business: his judgment in 
colours has seldom been equalled, never surpassed. Towards the 
evening of his life, when he could partially retire from his former 
. More active employment, he gave his assistance in the civic affairs: 
of his native city, and had the honour of being twice chief magistrate 
of Dublin.’ Next door to Atkinson and Co.’s, Mr. John Judge offers. 
similar goods for sale ; so that three poplin manufacturers in a group 
appeal, as it were, to public support in generous emulation. 

William Fry and Co. of No. 31 Westmoreland-street, Dublin, 
have for about fifty years carried on the manufacture of dress poplins, 
and have exhibited at all the great Exhibitions that have been held 
in London, Paris, and Dublin. Sixteen prize medals have been 
awarded to them, and they hold special appointments as poplin 
manufacturers*to her Majesty the Queen, the Princess of Wales, 
the Empress of the French, the Queen of Denmark, and the Irish 
Court. 

A great stimulus was given to the Irish poplin trade by her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales wearing a poplin which was 
specially manufactured for her by William Fry and Co., for the 
occasion of her entry into London. The good effects produced by 
this graceful act of consideration have ever since been experienced 
in a very gratifying way. It is the fact that for years there has not 
been an Irish poplin weaver unemployed. 

William Fry and Co.’s factory is in Lower Kevin-street, and 
stands on about three acres of ground, where between three hun- 
dred and four hundred hands are constantly employed. They are 
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at present erecting a large addition to their factory for weaving, as 
well as a new dye-house, which have become necessary through the 
large increase of their trade. Besides dress poplins, William Fry 
and Co. are largely engaged in the manufacture of silk terries, 
which are made of silk and wool, and of all silk damasks for curtains 
and upholstery purposes. Both of these fabrics are capable of re- 
ceiving the highest classes of artistic designs, and by producing 
these goods only in designs of great merit and in the various new 
colours which have of late years so completely superseded the old 
shades, they have been able to supply these goods in large quanti- 
ties, not alone to all the leading upholsterers through the kingdom, 
but also to the principal upholsterers in France, Prussia, Belgium, 
Holland, America—indeed, we are informed that it would be difficult 
to find any upholsterer of standing who has not purchased these 
goods from the firm. Their show-rooms at 31 Westmoreland-street 
would astonish many English visitors, not only on account of their: 
size, but also-by reason of the varied and valuable collection of 
articles they display. 

Separated from this only by a few doors is the establishment of 
Fry and Fielding, in No. 26 in the same thoroughfare. The facade 
of this house—which, we may add, is called after her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales—is one of the most tasteful and brilliant 
amongst the many handsome additions which have been recently 
made to the street architecture of Dublin. The senior member of 
the firm, Mr. Thomas Fry, is the eldest son of the late Alderman 
Fry, and was for many years engaged in the supervision of the fac- 
tory of the other firm of the same name to which we have already 
briefly referred. Mr. Fielding was also connected with the older 
establishment. Though ‘ Fry and Fielding’ do not employ many 
looms, the poplins they manufacture are of the finest texture. Some: 
of the most exquisite specimens of their workmanship were recently 
manufactured for the trousseau of her Royal Highness the Princess: 
Louise. We may observe that the other houses we have named 
were also honoured with similar marks of royal appreciation. 

The largest poplin factory in Dublin is in William-street, and is 
the property of Messrs. Pim and Co., the head of which firm worthily 
represents the capital of Ireland in Parliament. We have postponed 
the mention of this house, as its trade is for the greater part whole- 
sale. The business done by it is very considerable, and it is to the 
enterprise of its proprietors that the recovery of the trade from a 
state of rapid decadence is mainly attributable. Two hundred and 
fifty weavers are constantly at work, as well as fifty-six silk-winders, 
fourteen warpers, several assistants, and four finishers. The dyeing 
process is carried on in ‘the liberty,’ which has been alreruy de- 
scribed, and thirty men are constantly employed in colouring the silk 
used in Messrs. Pim’s manufactory establishment in Willia.1-street. 
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Geoghegan and Co. of Francis-street employ sixteen looms, Mrs. 
Moran six, Mrs. Judge one, and another firm six. The firm of 
Arnott employed until recently fourteen looms, but we understand 
that these are about to be added to the stock of Fry and Fielding. 
The export trade carried on by Fry and Fielding, and Atkinson and 
Co. is, for the most part, with English houses ; whilst the business 
of Messrs. Pim, and O’Reilly, Dunne, and Co., and Fry and Co. ex- 
tends also to America, France, and other countries. 

It may seem a surprising consideration to think that there is 
only one house in London whose business is exclusively concerned 
with the sale of Irish poplins, namely, Messrs. Inglis and Tinckler 
of 147 Regent-street. If any of our fair readers want to recruit their 
wardrobes for the autumn or winter, we should advise them to give 
Irish poplins a trial. They are equally elegant and serviceable for 
morning or evening wear, for casaques, and for aprons, which may 
be made very pretty by a trimming of point lace, and for sashes 
to be worn over black or white dresses. A yard and a quarter of 
Trish poplin—we quote excellent authority—will make a nice sash 
and leave enough for a hair-bow or necktie to match. Those who 
wish to see what graceful forms the fabric can assume, will be 
amply repaid by a visit to the establishment of Alderman Manning, 
at-102 and 103 Grafton-street —the Worth’s of Dublin — where 
poplin is turned to the most exquisite shapes by the dainty artists 
under the direction of his accomplished wife. The Princess Louise 
received part of her trousseau from this celebrated house; and we are 
not violating confidence when we say that her Royal Highness’s appre- 
ciation of Mrs. Manning’s elegant skill was so flattering as to justify 
the anticipation that the Princess will become one of the most active 
patronesses of Irish poplin. Beyond doubt, there are few materials 
so thoroughly becoming to a woman as Irish poplin. It falls in soft 
massive folds, and has no disagreeable rustle; but rather that soft 
Jrou-frou about which the French novelist goes into raptures when 
he describes the gracious movements of his heroine. The brilliant 
colours are varied and numerous as the tints on a painter’s palette, 
and afford a choice of hues so extended, that every complexion may 
find its most becoming colour. There are tender spring-like greens 
for the too florid cheek of the matron, turquoise blue for the rose 
bloom of girlhood, delicious French grays and pearly shades of every 
degree for the bride of mature years or the young bride’s mother, 
and a sliding scale of the rubies, amethysts, and maroons which 
are just now so fashionable ; while for those who desire to exhibit 
their loyalty or nationality, there are tartans of every clan. Of the 
economy of the fabric it is almost needless to speak. It is alike on 
both sides, has none of that ‘ up and down’ about which dressmakers 
complain when making-up figured silks, and will look bright to the 
last hour of its wear. For the interests of the manufacturer, Irish 
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poplins wear too well: they outlast every other material used for 
ladies’ dresses, and are a real boon to the economic. 

In conclusion, we venture to say a word for the future. If the 
plea seems extravagant, it may be remembered that parliamentary 
reform was refused in 1865 and granted in 1867. A man who has 
devoted half his life to the study of the best means for promoting 
the culture of the silkworm tells us, regarding the conditions of Ire- 
land as a silk-growing country, that it is necessary to supply the 
young worms with tender succulent leaves; that they will bear a 
moderate amount of cold for brief periods with impunity; that they 
avoid the direct sunshine, but like its warmth diffused through the 
natural leafy shade; and that moisture is grateful to them at all 
times, and is necessary to their existence. Where are the condi- 
tions implied more fully supplied than in the island ‘ contiguous to 
the melancholy ocean’? But our author has added the significant 
evidence that dry hot weather is prejudicial to the worms; and ‘ for 
this reason Ireland would probably prove highly favourable to the 
cultivation of the species.’ Doubtless many who glance at these 
pages will set us down as fanatical enthusiasts ; but we beg to tell 
our sceptical friends, that a measure for the extension of the growth 
of silk in Ireland would do more good in fifty years than half the 
acts of parliament which are showered with such profusion into that 
country. 

We are not suggesting a Utopian scheme or an idle experiment. 
Within the memory of living men, 400,000 of the white mulberry- 
trees on which the silkworms feed have been transplanted on the 
estate of the Earl of Kingston, near Mitchelstown, in the county of 
Cork. But few of the trees died, and some of them in the first 
years of their transplantation put forth shoots twenty inches long. 
But Malta presented a more favourable field; and so a branch of 
commerce which might have rivalled the linen trade of the North, 
if directed by perseverance and prudence, was withdrawn from Ire- 
land. At present, an acre of land in Ireland exhausts the strength 
of its unfortunate tenant, and returns a sorry pittance for his labour. 
The same space would, if planted with good mulberry-trees, pro- 
duce 1001. worth of silk. From that sum would be deducted the 
cost of production ; but the labour of two or three children for a few 
weeks in the year would be sufficient to produce a pound of silk 
worth about forty shillings. 

In that part of the great Italian work on silkworms by Count 
Dandolo, which has never yet been superseded, in which that learned 
savant speaks of Ireland, he says that that country, from many 
circumstances, appears peculiarly favourable to the cultivation of 
silk. We make no apology for quoting the following passage from 
the writings of probably the greatest authority on the subject of 
which we are speaking who has ever lived : 
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' ¢The climate of Ireland is temperate ; the Irish are an agricul- 
tural people, and much of the proposed plan’ (the reference being to 
a scheme for rearing silkworms in Great Britain and the colonies) 
‘is strictly agricultural. One of the objections raised to its success 
has been the value of labour. In Ireland labour is lower than on 
the Continent ; consequently, were this objection ever so solid, there 
it cannot exist. Ireland possesses an enormous population’ (these 
words were written long before the famine of 1846 and 1847) ‘of 
women and children; it is they who must perform those delicate 
operations of reeling which the more clumsy hands of the other sex 
are incapable of performing.’ 

Then follows an advice which we would respectfully recommend 
to those who are exhausting their wits to promote the welfare of 
their tenants : 

‘The Irish proprietor must, then, view this attempt’ (the project 
referred to above) ‘with the most intense interest—must wish the 
fullest success to the company. Nor is it out of his power to aid 
them. Let each proprietor, following the example of the noble and 
distinguished Irish characters who patronise this company, devote 
some part of his estate to the cultivation of the white mulberry-tree, 
and let him feel assured, that by doing so he is conferring on his 
country a source of inexhaustible future comfort and prosperity.’ 

Few who saw the Lord of Lorn and his royal bride will forget 
the honest enthusiasm by which they were greeted. Even the Cin- 
derella of the British family, poor Ireland, was let throw a white 
slipper after ‘the happy pair,’ and her saddened eyes grew brighter 
when she saw that the princess wore a shining robe which was woven 
by Irish hands on the banks of the Liffey.* It was not her wedding 
garment ; it was her ‘going away’ dress—the robe in which she 
passed from amongst the people who had loved her as a maiden and 
wished her happiness as a wife. Her royal highness by that graceful 
act has made still more fervent the aspiration for her happiness from 
the national heart of Ireland. It is unnecessary in this place to 
dwell upon the characteristics of the Irish race, but it may be said 
that there is no people on whom a concession to feeling makes so deep 
and permanent an impression. Ireland has wafted an earnest prayer 
for the welfare of the amiable girl whose marriage has made an epoch 
in the history of England. Erin may be jealous of her Northern 
sister in taking away one of the best beloved of England’s daughters, 
but her jealousy is neither sordid nor unworthy—it is the child’s 
solicitude for the affection of a mother. She hopes that ‘ Louise,’ 
who has shown in the recent events how deeply she can sympathise 
with suffering, will sometimes think ‘in her own Highland home’ of 
Ireland now ‘ smiling through her tears.’ 


* This dress, we understand, was supplied by O'Reilly, Dunne, and Co. 





GERMAN BATHS AND PLAY-HOUSES 
BY FELIX M. WHITEHURST 
, Ischl, August 12. 

Two passions are very strongly developed in the Englishman—the 
love of the bath and the love of the table: not the dinner-table—the 
German, the Frenchman, the Italian are more devoted to that than 
we are—but the table which often only affords a Barmecide feast, 
the ‘Board of Green-cloth.’ The bold Briton confesses to the 
former openly, ‘erect, and looking to the stars ;’ but denies the latter, 
or palliates it by saying, ‘ Only just a few napoleons to pass the 
time at Trink-Baden-HOlle ;’ but inwardly he knows that he likes the 
one as well as thie other. It has been a good thing for the Con- 
tinent that such is the case; for since the end of the wars of the first 
Napoleon it has only been necessary for a small village to find a 
warm spring, and get a concession, to make its own fortune and that 
of all the neighbourhood. Some places, as for example Aix-la- 
Chapelle, have already lived their allotted space; others are now 
setting their last stake, knowing that the chances are dead against 
them, and that in a few years, perhaps months, their table will be 
as innocent as the frugal board of the recluse whose ‘ food was herbs, 
his drink the running brook.’ But nobody can deny that water and 
play called them into existence, and gave them a career which has 
ended in a retirement on a large fortune. 

No doubt the waters of Ems are very good ; but who would live 
in the continued vapour-bath of that picturesque but depressing 
valley, if it was not for the play, mild as itis? Again, who goes 
to Aix now that it is all waters, and there are no more cakes and 
ale? But bathing is such a good excuse, and so English! I be- 
lieve that baths and waters are really excellent things, and that 
many people who visit the German spas leave them better than when 
they came; but as a rule they are self-made invalids, over-worked 
or over-dissipated, and are as much ‘picked-up’ by the tonics of 
fresh air and rest as by any water taken inwardly or outwardly. 
The love of an Englishman for cold water—a system of ‘ plung- 
ing’ much more conducive to health and happiness than that played 
on the turf—is quite extraordinary. On the Continent, baths are 
taken as medicine; in England they are as much a matter of course 
as the breakfast which follows them. The first questions an Eng- 
lishman asks when he goes to a fresh place are, ‘ What sort of hunt- 
ing, shooting, fishing’ (according to the season) ‘is there here? Is 
there any bathing? and when does the post come in?’ Mineral 
waters too are considered by the English to be very nice, especially if 
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they are mixed with ‘American ice, foreign fruits, and German 
wines ;’ but I do not think that many Britons would leave their 
island home to take either of them in a dull German petty town or 
village; and as for the women, they always go where the men go; 
and depend on it the number of female patients will always be less 
at a place which the other sex calls ‘dead slow’ than at another 
which is pronounced to be ‘ awfully jolly,’ or ‘the best place out !’ 

I almost fear there must be some very close affinity between 
baths and gambling—the Romans, for instance, when they were not 
in hot water were at ‘hazard,’ in spite of the Romanis vetita legibus 
alea—and I fear these two necessaries of British human nature are 
old Roman remains. I do not mean to run down the ‘ water in the 
autumn,’ the aux eaux of the French—nay, I think it very good 
fun; but then I confess that a little ‘play’ does give les eaux a 
flavour which some vitiated tastes think they require. But on this 
I will. say no more at present, as it seems as if the momentous ques- 
tion, of which is the greater attraction, the Kursaal or the Trink- 
halle, is about to be solved. Bismarck et Imperator meus are, I 
am assured, in favour of continuing the tables, finding the revenue 
come in very handy after a war the expenses of which even the crush- 
ing fine levied on France will not nearly pay; but the Empress 
Augusta has long been opposed to the roulette and rouge-et-noir 
system of taxation, the which she has no doubt studied during her 
annual visits to Baden-Baden, where she always dwells next door to 
the ‘tables,’ and within earshot of the click of the wheel of for- 
tune. This year the war seems to have upset all the holiday- 
makers and the holiday places, and as far as I have seen, the drinkers 
(chiefly Germans, as a rule old and ugly) much exceed the players. 
At Ems and Wiesbaden there are few English, and indeed through- 
out the Fatherland—or rather I should say the Waterland—there are 
very few tourists save those in the care of Cook, from whose neigh- 
bourhood it should be the prayer of every traveller to be delivered : 
their appetites are large, they require many rooms, and are rapidly 
instructing the continental cooks in their own ‘ beefsteak and onions’ 
(not that I have a word to say against that dish) school of cookery ; 
and this will lead to a mixed medley of nastiness which is neither 
English, French, nor German, but uniting the tough solidity of the 
first with the staminaless frivolity of the secozd, and blending both 
in the horrible grease of the last. Result: Indigesta moles, and 
a dyspeptic chaos. 

I know no more curious and instructive sight than to watch 
from your bedroom-window—or perhaps, indeed, your bed, in which 
you are taking your coffee and a novel just heavy enough to promote 
sleep—the early birds going out to pick up health and drink toasts 
to Hygeia in tumblers (the private property of the bearer) of the 
‘ Elizabeth’ or the Filthybrunnen, and so get sick and make reservoirs 
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of themselves to the sound of martial music. But the worst of all 
water-cures seems to me to be that they are not cures at all—only 
putting off the evil day. Once he or she takes to baths and waters, 
he or she must annually devote six weeks to the pursuit. The fact 
is, they are all mere palliatives. The bill of health is not taken up; 
it is-only renewed for twelve months. I don’t wish to write down 
any spring, pump, or bath, but I confess that I saw a friend the 
other day who assured us all that the waters of the German spas 
were his salvation, and that he always took them early in the morn- 
ing when ‘ you dissipated dogs are asleep in bed.’ Doubting this, 
we bribed his Swiss valet (with ktimmel), and found out that the 
only water his master ever took was seltzer-water, and that never 
without ‘ Marcobrunner’ in it. A curious spectacle is the procession 
of a long line of water-martyrs from the pump to the post-office ; 
every one has his own glass, and looks as if he was going to liqui- 
date his letters. So much for our ‘ baths ;’ now for our ‘ play- 
houses.’ 

When I express my opinion, virtuous Indignation will tell John 
to say ‘ Not at home’ when I next call in Propriety Gardens, and 
Paterfamilias will cut me at the Minerva. I am not the least glad 
play is going to be stopped, and do not think for a minute that the 
prohibition will ‘serve the cause of morality,’ so seriously tried in 
these terrible times, or benefit anybody at all. In the first place, 
the love of play is innate in the human breast, and you might as 
well try to put down thirst by breaking the pump-handle as play by 
closing certain tables. Men will speculate—gamble, if you prefer 
it—and you cannot stop them. It has been tried often enough, 
Heaven knows, since the Roman edile ‘ looked the other way’ dur- 
ing an after-dinner ‘ chicken’ because it was August, and has ever 
failed. Stop public play, and private gambling, with its inevitable 
and reckless ruin, its destruction of friendships, its annihilation of 
intimate circles, begins at once, and all the great ruin has come 
from the jew & huis clos. Many more people were ‘ counted out’ 
at Waitier’s than at Crockford’s, and the highest stakes I ever saw 
were set by two friends at a hell in St. James’s-street after public 
play was over, because the proprietor said the night had been too 
hot and too heavy for all but the bank. Poor proprietor, his career 
was singular ; he kept a hell in St. James’s-street, and died at the 
Angel at Islington. Truly les extrémes se touchent. Apropos of 
the innate love of gaming, this man told me that when he was crou- 
pier at Crockford’s, and had the fatal odds against the player (five 
per cent per minute at the royal game of hazard) ever before his 
green-shaded eyes, and knowing all, when he got an hour off duty 
he went next door, played and lost his money at Bond’s. It is this 
Mr. Bond of whom the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli speaks so 
flatteringly in the Young Duke. When Crockford’s was closed, what 
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was the result ? Dozens of minor ‘hells’ sprang up, and those who 
could not from their position risk a visit to Jermyn-street or Arling- 
ton-street took to City speculations. Whether gambling did exist 
in the railway times or did not exist, let those who are old enough 
to remember tell their children. Betting—that is, excessive wager- 
ing, the ‘ plunging’ to which the Romeo Lords at a later period 
stood godfathers—was caused by the suppression of public play. In 
the days which are so graphically described in the first chapter of 
Sibyl—perhaps the best description of such a scene which ever was 
drawn with a pen—plunging was unknown. True, men lost their 
money at Crocky’s, but there was a limit—that limit was ready 
money. Now there is no limit to the IOUs and credit at private 
play. For my part I always think it was a pity when Fishmongers’ 
Hall was broken up by the stupidity ‘ of some obstinate fellow who 
would pay his subscription and supper bills.” But you will think I 
have changed my venue, and left Rouletteville for London: it is not 
so. I only mean to illustrate my present argument by examples 
drawn from the past. I say that nobody will be benefited when 
‘ nothing goes more’ at the continental tables. M. Blanc will be on 
the winning side, for he will enlarge the establishment at Monaco, 
where the Clown-Prince Grimaldi will gladly receive a bigger 
stake, i.e. more rent. A company will start in the Val d’Andorie ; 
and it is even whispered that France is seriously thinking of going 
back to the days of ‘ Fiescati’ and No. ‘36.’ So Germany would 
lose an income, and the cause of virtue (which is, of course, the be- 
all and end-all of the play-suppression movement) will be in no 
way advanced. For my part, as I much frequent Paris, I hope to 
see Mr. A. open a ‘ Berkeley’ No. ‘ 43’ at Paris or St. Cloud; and 
am persuaded that the play there will do infinitely less harm than 
. the baccarat, chemin de fer, and écarté of the Rue Royale and the 
Boissy d’ Anglais. 

Let us just look at the expiring play-places, and ask ourselves 
if we have many unhappy remembrances connected with them, or 
whether their kursaals are peopled with the ghosts of friends who 
have perished victims to the ‘zero’ or the ‘aprés.’ I think our 
memory will rather point to pleasant hours and a society as undis- 
turbed by its losses as it would have been unelated by its winnings. 
The fact is, few men go to these places with the hope of winning ; 
of course they know there is the off-chance of their performing that 
difficult operation called breaking the bank, and ‘wintering on 80001. 
in the shares,’ like Mr. B. But in default of that, they go home 
with emptier pockets perhaps, but quite content to put the loss down 
to the ‘ annual autumn-tour expenses ;’ in a word, they are quite 
willing to win anything, and quite prepared to lose a limited sum. 

Spa is the mildest of these hells upon earth. When it is fine 
enough (for it usually rains) to ride donkeys and flirt before, at, and 
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after balls, Spa is very nice, and the country is pretty ; but the play 
I always consider a second-rate business, the rooms are close and 
the tables crowded. Yet I have passed very pleasant weeks at Spa, 
and shall always approach Pepinster with pleasure. Spa, too, has the 
recommendation of having been the only place open during the great 
war, and of so having been dear to our grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers. George Selwyn’s letters are full of scandal from Spa; Lord 
Carlisle, whom even Thackeray praised, was wont to come over to 
Spa in garments of home-made sackcloth and ashes, and play inno- 
cent games of cricket till he became virtuous, domestic, and, I fancy, 
a little bored. Thackeray, too, has sent us to Spa with an Irish 
adventurer; and Guy Livingstone, in Maurice Dering, carries us 
over, bon gré mal gré, to assist at one of the most dramatic scenes 
he has ever conceived. Upon my word, I think we must be good 
to poor little Spa, and let her play out her game for the sake of 
bygone memories. 

Ems is next on the list. ‘ You go to Ems for health, to Baden 
for amusement,’ says the proverb. True; and so it is that for one 
person who goes to the Nassau Valley, twenty hurry to the Black 
Forest ; and then, how many, save inveterate water-drinkers and 
confirmed cripples, would go there at all but for the wheel which 
rolls and the card which is turned? It is very pretty is Ems, but 
it is very hot, dull, and now (like the rest of Europe) swaggered 
over and sat upon by Prussians. Add to this that the Ems cuisine 
is a curiosity of coarseness, and the hotels a striking instance of 
how dear bad living can be. Altogether, I think Ems requires all 
the attractions which games of chance can offer, and if I was an 
Emsite shopkeeper I should subscribe for another roulette-table. 

Wiesbaden also is a time-honoured place. I just remember, 
before the ‘ everywhere and back again in half an hour’ railway days, 
that it was rather ‘the thing’ to go there. The first time I ever 
was there I made the acquaintance of a very lovely person; scan- 
dalised (unintentionally, of course) several respectable families by 
dancing with a French actress—‘ clever and engaging, as all French 
actresses are’-—whom in my youthful inexperience I thought quite 
as good as Mrs. Jones-Browne, who flirted at home with a Greek 
count, or Lady Topsawyer, who was ‘talked about’ at clubs. I 
also had eight zeros en plein the hour before my departure, to the 
delight of myself and relief of my banker. So I, at least, ought to 
love Wiesbaden ; and I confess it is very amusing, though this year 
it is, like every other place, overpowered by the German element. 
Still Wiesbaden only runs an indifferent second in the pleasure race 
in which all the German spas enter, the prize being the plunder of 
the confiding stranger. I would certainly shield the green tables 
of Wiesbaden ; for it is a place dear to native and foreigner, but 
which has not sufficient hold on the present generation to make 
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its material beauty and its health-bearing springs strong enough to 
compensate, even with the aid of lakes, flowers, rising fish and 
diving swans, for the ‘ pleasures of the tables.’ Still, I say, spare 
Wiesbaden its mystic green cloth. Ifyou do not, Wiesbaden may 
wash her millions of towels, ‘ rough-dry’ them, and put them away 
till a less virtuous era dawns on us. I have spoken of a ‘ race,’ and 
placed Wiesbaden second. The fact is, Baden-Baden is facile prin- 
ceps in the cities of chance, Eclipse in a walk! 

At Spa you must ride donkeys to eat craw-fish in a valley, and 
come back with an indigestion; and no man with indigestion can 
play. You must flirt, too; and widows frequent and intriguing 
mothers take their daughters to Spa. A word to the wise: at 
Ems you must take the waters. Faugh! lukewarm broth in a wine- 
glass! Who could play upon that? Wiesbaden—bands, gardens, 
and tables-d’héte at impossible hours. But, halte-la/ I have for- 
gotten Hombourg, the land of the one zero and the rare aprés. For 
once the decision of the judge is reversed; and I beg your pardon, 
Wiesbaden, but you are third! Hombourg i is a ‘ stayer,’ and runs 
on winter and summer. Play is heavy there too, and society plenti- 
ful. Hospitable people give incessant dinners, the music is good, 
and there is a glass house to keep off the rain. They talk of fish- 
ing and shooting. I apply the Indian word ‘ Bosh !’ to those vague 
ideas. I like Hombourg; but I love Baden. Play is incessant, 
the rooms large and airy, capital music all day; and from concerts 
to grandes chasses there is nothing that the administration is not 
ready to offer you. Baden itself is so pretty that nobody wants to 
go out of it; but if they do, it is imbedded in such lovely scenery 
that any walk or drive, any outing to breakfast or picnic, is sure of 
scenery and decorations worthy of Gye. You never need go near 
the tables. Unlike Potsdam, jamais nous ne conjugaissons pas le 
méme verbe ennui. Ennui is unknown at Baden, even when your 
valet sounds the reveille after a bad night. Every one goes his own 
way and has his own amusement. Play comes with the night (if 
you wish it), and repentance in the morning, but only very slightly 
even if you lose, as you are engaged to fish, or shoot, or picnic, or 
kill the hours pleasantly. Kill Baden-Baden, and you destroy the 
‘innocent joys’ of Europe for six weeks. Pause, moral Virtue, I 
beseech you, and do not be over-ridden by Propriety or frightened 
out of your senses by the demon of Play—that rouge-et-noir spectre. 
Close the tables, and you close German spas to a large money- 
spending class, who, being very much bored, will, on the Continent, 
introduce private play into chateaux and circles by the sea-side ; 
while in England grouse-lodges will echo with ‘7’s the main, 7!’ 
and the click of the roulette-wheel irritate the fathers and mothers 
of respectable English country-houses. Man will play; don’t let 
him play on his friend. 

















ONLY A DREAM 


ONLY a summer dream, 
Sport of an idle day, 
A meadow range, a word beside the stream, 
A parting and—away ! 


Only a dream of Love, 
Of heart inclined to heart,— 
As clouds that in the blue of heaven meet, 
As white clouds cling and part. 


We dream’d and we awoke ; 
No more! But ah, for dreams 
Engender’d of the subtle light of Love, 
Bright with its iris gleams ! 


Again the meadow flowers, 
The waters rippling speed, 
The willows wave as in the dream; but I, 
Why should I, waking, heed ? 


Shadows of leaf and bird 
Fall on the sunny grass, 
But over it the shadow that I love 
Never again shall pass. 


The summer voices blend 
In music as of yore, 
But from the melody has dropt a note : 
There will be song no more. 


The glory and the wealth 
Of Nature all things share, 
But in my heart is no responsive throb 
That tells me it is fair. 


Back on the sunny dream 
I turn an aching gaze, 
But the clear splendour of its glory throws 
A shadow on my days. 
WILLIAM SAWYER. 
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ONE SUMMER MONTH 
BY MARK HARDCASTLE, AUTHOR OF ‘THE ARRANDEL MOTTO’ 


In Two Parts:—Paart II. 


TueEy were playing ‘In sweetest harmony’ when we went into church 
this morning; and while I was wondering whether Handel would 
have recognised it, the pew-openeress came to select us from the 
flock (and herd) within the door, and take us softly up the matted 
aisle. There had come into the assembly a man in a gold ring and 
goodly apparel, and he must be led to the uppermost seats. I fol- 
lowed him respectfully, Dick followed me (the two old ladies had been 
sitting for full forty minutes in that seat close to the pulpit). The 
woman stopped, and laid a benign hand on the open door of an 
uppermost seat, holding her head high and her eyes afar off while 
we passed in, as is the manner of pew-openers. The harmonium 
gasped a little, ‘In sweetest harmony’ subsiding into sweeter silence, 
and what Captain Arthur calls the involuntary was over. Standing 
up then, my eyes straying a little, I noticed near the door of the 
- pew in front of me a shining mass of bright fair hair, and caught a 
sight too of a small sweet face under the veriest little mockery of a 
bonnet. I tried to look away from it; I tried to follow the words 
of the service ; I tried to glance down at Captain Arthur, who stood 
so tall and still close to the door of our pew, exactly behind her. 
But I could not do either. The pure little face haunted me. The 
words sighed round the building without entering my heart, and I 
had not courage to meet Captain Arthur’s look. 

‘A good sermon, I should fancy,’ said Mrs. Cortley, in her soft 
hushed voice, as Captain Arthur helped her to her chair; ‘ but I did 
not manage to hear it very well.’ 

Poor old lady! it is years and years since she managed to hear 
a sermon very well; yet she is always there, and who knows what 
speechless good her heart receives ? 

‘No wonder you did not hear, Mrs. Cortley,’ I said, promptly 
and truthfully to-day. ‘I did not hear a single word.’ 

‘ Didn’t you?’ asked Dick. ‘0, I heard ‘‘ Jacob” quite plain.’ 

‘Did you really, Dick?’ inquired Captain Arthur, laughing 
heartily. ‘What a ttle pitcher you must be! I heard nothing 
distinctly except the harmonium, and I felt inclined to offer my 
earthly all for permission to groan aloud, or put in the stops.’ His 
eyes turned away suddenly. ‘Dick, there is a seal down there. 
Come and see. We won’t be a couple of minutes.’ 
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They went off together; the Bath-chair rolled slowly away; 
down the churchyard walked Eunice Ivin with two other girls, who 
left her at the gate. This was the chance I wanted. I walked 
down the street exactly before her, and presently my little crimson 
prayer-book fell in the dusty road. 

‘Excuse me!’ a young pleasant voice was speaking to me, ‘ you 
have dropped your book, I think.’ 

‘Mine? No, surely not mine ?’ 

I asked it very coolly, but my hand shook stupidly when I took 
it from her and slowly opened it, seeking the name. 

‘Will you wait one moment, while I look if it is mine ?’ 

She was walking on beside me, as I had intended she should, 
and I talked on as I turned the leaves. Yes, it was mine I dis- 
covered, after some little research ; and I was so glad she had hap- 
pened to see it. I had dropped it once before, but fortunately Dick 
had found it. It was certainly not doomed to be lost. Was she 
coming my way? She had no choice left her then, and we two 
walked on together: I do not know what we said; I only felt that 
my end was gained. We can never again meet as utter strangers. 
As I turned from bidding her good-bye, Captain Arthur came up with 
Dick; but he passed us without a word, and went into the house. 
Since then, though, I think he has been even more kind and loving 
than before. 


Captain Arthur is gone for a day’s fishing at Bundrowse, but 
before he went he ordered a jaunting-car to take Dick and me to the 
landslip. I hardly know how it happens, except that I am so de- 
termined about it, but I get Eunice to come with us. I tell her 
I am timid about taking Dick alone to the mountains. I tell her I 
have no friend whom I can ask to go with me. I entreat her with 
painful earnestness, and at last, half laughing at me, she consents. 

I leave word for the car to follow us, and walk on with Eunice 
and Dick. Now that my aim is achieved, I feel timid and nervous ; 
more so the more I try to shake it off. It is a beautiful morning ; 
‘ too beautiful to last,’ Eunice says, as we look up into the unfathom- 
able blue. We have an hour’s start of the car; so we walk leisurely, 
in no hurry for its arrival, itis so pleasant to walk against this soft 
caressing wind. 

Dick carries a parcel in his hand, on the contents of which we 
intend to regale later on. Suddenly comes from him a pathetic little 
c 

. 60, Jean, look there !’ 

Looking there, I find that a juvenile Paddy has dexterously ab- 
stracted the parcel of cakes from Dick’s hand, and is whistling deli- 
berately as he saunters down the street. I turn, and reach him pant- 
ing. 
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‘Mebbe ye’r ladyship’s looking for a lad as stole the little un’s 
tarts? Ah, sure y’are. Well, he’s running yonder. See him!’ 

The audacious little rascal points to an unoffender who is on his 
way harmlessly to the shore; but as I can see the broken pastry 
crammed into a filthy ragged pocket under my very eyes, and feel 
that it would be difficult for us to refresh ourselves on the dirt in 
which it is embedded, I return discomfited. The hearty laugh over 
this breaks the ice on my voice, and we go on cheerfully. The river 
lies before us now, the broad, shallow, rippling river, which says as 
plainly as watery lips can speak, ‘Come and wade.’ We cross the 
dusty bridge, then seat ourselves upon a low stone wall on the road- 
side to wait for the car. 

‘We had better not loiter,’ the driver says, as we take our seats. 
‘In fact, though it is fine enough so furr, the clouds make for the 
Bray’s face.’ 

‘If we had been wise,’ adds Eunice, ‘we should have brought 
our waterproofs ; they would have been no trouble.’ 

We are such a light weight (ifthat isn’t Irish), that the car jolts 
rather unpleasantly ; yet we enjoy our six or seven miles’ drive too, 
and are almost surprised to find it over so soon. We put ourselves 
under professional guidance, and ascend the mountain. How we 
enjoy it, all three of us! Idon’t know which is most eager and 
excited ; I know which is least so though, and that is Dick. At first 
it is only strolling lazily up a smooth green slope, beside which there 
lies the dry cradle of a little mountain stream. After we have left 
this, and reached the rocks, I fancy it is like climbing in Switzer- 
land; and Eunice says it is rather, and tells us some of her adven- 
tures there. And now the guide points out to us the (in this part 
of the world) celebrated Slip in the Mountains. We stand in the 
rent which is left by the severance of the rock: a narrow pass, on 
either side of which a wall of rock, smooth as glass, rises to a giddy 
height ; the narrow opening in front framing a most perfect little 
picture. We stand entranced for so long, that when we turn to the 
opposite opening again, we see the clouds hang heavily a long way 
below us. The coming down is best of all, I think, as we start. 
Climbing, except that one feels pleasantly excelsiorish, is rather slow 
and wearisome work, with one’s back to the view, and one’s breath 
short. But the coming down is magnificent; the fresh mountain 
wind in one’s face, the wide prospect before one, and the difficulties 
worth battling with. Ihold Dick tightly by the hand, partly because 
he holds me, and partly because I am afraid to trust his little linger- 
ing feet. In one place the guide has to make stairs for us with his 
hands and shoulders. In one place he tries to frighten us by saying 
that because we walk so freelike on the Bray, he has brought us this 
way, where the view is best; but one false step here would be cer- 
tain death. 
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We are in the safe part again now, and we stand a moment 
resting ; taking our hats off to let the wind blow against our hot 
faces. I, with Dick in my hand, challenge Eunice to a race, but 
the guide interferes. There are odd stumbly places still, he says ; 
it would not be safe to run. Dick’s face is turned up to the sky, 
his hat in his hand. 

‘ Jean, I felt one great big spot of rain,’ he says. 

Eunice puts on her hat hastily. 

‘A storm in these mountains is terrible,’ she says. ‘ Come 
quickly down.’ 

I raise my face incredulously, and a heavy drop falls on my lips. 
A long time after, as it seems, another drops lazily on my eyelid. 
They seem to come singly, and so far apart, that I smile into Dick’s 
anxious face. But by the time my hat is on and his hand tight in 
mine again, they are falling quick and straight, and the clouds are 
gathering down upon us. 

Shall he take the little gentleman in his arms ? the guide asks; 
but Dick clings the closer to me. 

‘ Keep beside that young lady,’ I entreat him; ‘ and let us see 
you before us, that we may follow.’ 

They go on in front; but it is such slow and difficult work now 
that we are walking through the blinding clouds, that sometimes 
they leave us far behind, and sometimes, though they may be close 
to us, we cannot see them at all. The thunder rolls among the 
rocks behind us ; rolls down after us as we hurry on, and passing, 
its angry sound i is lost in the distance. 

‘ Jean,’ shudders Dick, his two hands clutching my fingers, ‘ O, 
isn’t it almighty?’ And before I answer, he has let me go, and 
is kneeling in the soaked grass, his hands raised and folded. I 
cannot stop his involuntary prayer. I stand and wait until he rises. 
Then he takes my hand again, and we feel our way on against the 
blinding rain. The lightning flashes terribly across our path ; Dick’s 
breath comes heavily: but he does not answer me a word when I 
attempt to encourage him. 

‘ The bottom cannot be far away now, Dick; and I can see the 
others in front.’ 

Among the rocks above us peals the thunder, crashing from 
corner to corner of the mountain with its mighty reverberation ; and 
again Dick falls upon his knees. Again I cannot stop him, and 
stand helplessly gazing at the little wet rapt face, until he rises, 
and starts on again in nervous haste. 

‘It is better for us not to loiter here, Dick,’ I say gently ; ‘and 
we shall be home all the sooner.’ 

The little hand in mine tightens, but no words come. I fancy 
the guide is calling to us, but my feeble answer is lost amid the 
mightier sounds. I think the rain is slackening a little, and I am 
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just going to tell Dick so, when it suddenly gathers all its strength, 
and comes down upon us in a solid sheet of water. In its first rush 
it blinds me, but I feel Dick’s hand slip from mine ; and then I can 
see the little saturated figure kneel again, with upturned head, from 
which the rain falls drearily. 

‘O, Dick, my dear, my dear, you must not stay !’ 

But I may as wisely speak to the quick lightning flash that darts 
before my eyes. I can only wait until he rises. Then once more, 
hand in hand, we grope our way. The flashes, following each other 
quickly now, show me how the rain pours down the green hillside, 
like a shallow restless river. In the bed of the stream—which had 
been dry as we went up—the water dashes with a low deep rush that 
is plainly heard through all the grander sounds. I cry to Dick to 
keep his feet firm and sure, and hold me tightly ; but no answering 
word comes back from him. Through all the storm I think I hear 
a faint and far-off cry. Perhaps the guide is shouting loudly to us, 
but it comes up to me as a very whisper. The black clouds are 
torn apart again, and the fire straight from heaven rolls down the 
wet green way before us. One rapid thunder-clap seems to shiver 
the rocks behind us. 

‘No, no!’ I cry wildly and authoritatively, for Dick has dropped 
my hand again, and has his own locked high above his head. I 
stoop and throw my wet arms round him, and the little face, white 
as death, falls on my shoulder. In the quick fierce light some one 
springs up the slope and catches Dick in one arm. For a moment 
the other arm is thrown round me, but I draw back; and with a 
little cry of relief and gratitude, I hurry down the hill at Captain 
Arthur’s side. 

In the shadow of the stormy mountain there nestles a comfort- 
less little cabin, and into this he goes with Dick in his arms. There 
is a smouldering turf fire on the ground, and the guide is trying 
with his mouth to blow it into a blaze. At the farther end of the 
desolate little kitchen Eunice stands at the window, looking at the 
murky sky through its patched panes. I join her slowly, my wet 
dress trailing behind me over the uneven stones. 

‘Miss Ivin, what can I do to prevent your taking cold from 
this ? O, how I blame myself for bringing you!’ 

‘I was mad, I think, to come,’ she says; but I know she is not 
thinking of the rain. 

Captain Arthur in his mackintosh, Dick’s head still lying on 
his shoulder, comes up to me. I am close to Eunice, but she need 
not be within a hundred miles, for all the notice that he takes of 
her. 

‘It seems that there is no woman belonging to this cottage, 
Miss Royes. There is no chance either of drying your dresses or 
of procuring others. I brought rugs and waterproofs on my car, 
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which is waiting; for I felt a storm was coming. What do you 
say ? Had we not better go back at once ?’ 

‘It would be far safer,’ I say, looking at Dick; then I turn to 
Eunice, ‘I am so very much afraid that Miss Ivin will catch cold.’ 

She had come in a muslin dress with nothing extra over it. 
Captain Arthur’s eyes cannot help following mine, and when he 
sees her standing so, drearily soaked, her small face white and 
pained, a strange look flits across his eyes—a look of fearful yearn- 
ing. Perhaps he feels it there, for he bends down and looks at 
Dick while he speaks again. 

‘It will be best and safest to make haste home. I dismissed 
your car, for the man was in a sorry plight and temper. You must 
stop one moment, though, and take the dose I prescribe.’ 

The guide had brought out a chubby little stone bottle, and in 
two minutes we are all imbibing the great Irish nationality, whisky- 
punch. I have never tasted it before; I hope I need never taste it 
again. 

The car comes round from somewhere under cover, and Captain 
Arthur draws the rugs and cloaks one by one out of the well of it, 
burying Dick in his own inverness, and fixing him in a corner of 
one seat. Then he holds a cloak for me. It is Mrs. Cortley’s 
long blue waterproof, and I take it from his hand and wrap it round 
Eunice,.enveloping her from top to toe. Moving a little, Captain 
Arthur turns half round to her. 

‘T must lift you up, Miss Ivin, I suppose. Here, beside Dick, 
if you please.’ 

I come between them coolly, in my gray tweed, which does not 
half cover me—and no wonder, not having been bought this year, 
or the year before, or the year before that. 

‘I must sit by Dick, please. Would you object to the other 
side, Miss Ivin ?’ 

I do not venture to look at Captain Arthur as I say it; but I 
see his outstretched hand shake a little. He ties a shawl over my 
head in an excessively unbecoming manner, and tucks a great rug 
well round me ; then he smiles into my almost hidden face. 

‘ Take care of yourself as well as of Dick.’ 

I do not turn when he is on the other side assisting Eunice ; 
and when, after taking his’seat beside her, he leans upon the well 
between us and tries to talk to me, I tell him I am too stiffly 
pinioned to turn an atom, and so keep my head away. I have again 
achieved what I wish. They surely cannot sit together there in 
silence all the way home, as they sit now. I watch the rain grow- 
ing more and more gentle in its fall; I watch the trees rustle their 
brightened leaves delightedly ; I count the cabins we pass; I guess 
whether we shall next meet a man or woman, and wait anxiously to 
see if I am right. I listen steadily while our driver, forgetting his 
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natural politeness in a desire to make himself as comfortable as 
possible in unpleasantly moist circumstances, sings softly to him- 
self. I learn the words without difficulty, and quietly sing them 


with him. 
‘O, I care not for the thistle, 

And I care not for the rose ; 

For when the cold winds whistle 
Neither down nor crimson shows. 

But like hope to him that’s friendless, 
Where no gaudy flower is seen, 

By our graves, with love that’s endless, 
Waves our own true-hearted green.’ 


That is all; and I should think I repeat it with him half-a-dozen 
times, hardly knowing what the words mean. Once or twice Dick 
speaks to me timidly, but I dare not trust myself to turn to him 
when I answer. Iam closing my eyes upon the fading light and 
beauty of my life. 

Crannigan is at the door, as we drive up to Brighton-terrace. 
Captain Arthur’s side of the car is next her, and she seizes Eunice. 

‘Come in at once,’ she says; ‘ we have fires ready for you. 
Come in, for this is most dangersome. I think Mrs. Ivin has been 
kept at some friend’s house through the storm—at any rate she is 
not at home—so you must come in. Don’t stay out here, any of 
you, unless you want your deaths.’ 

There is a good fire in my bedroom, and Eunice and I change 
our dresses there at once; I talking merrily, she very silent. 

Crannigan is rather hurriedly putting Dick to bed; she does not 
care to be away from her mistress, even for this little time. They 
have brought Eunice in a soft delicate pink dress, and when she 
puts it on, and brushes out her rich fair hair—leaving it down 
because it has been so wet, only knotting back the locks on her 
temples—my eyes grow dim and aching. She is so pretty—so 
very, very pretty—and I am taking her up to Captain Arthur. He 
in his evening dress, no sign of rain about him, stands looking out 
upon the brightening sky. I see him start a little when Eunice 
stops at the same window, but he does not speak while we describe 
our adventures. But when we sit down to our dinner-tea—Eunice 
on his right hand, I far away on the other side, beyond Crannigan 
he rouses himself, and talks rather fast.and nervously. We have 
what any one would call a gay meal, but the gaiety is solely kept 
up by Captain Arthur and myself; while in my heart I am longing 
to be beside Dick in my silent room. 

‘Where is your provokingly exacting appetite ?’ he asks quiz- 
zically, looking at my plate. 

He looks at me perpetually this evening ; just as if he were 
afraid of looking otherwhere. 

‘ Here,’ I answer lightly, ‘ but satisfied for the present.’ 
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‘Yet you have tasted nothing since breakfast but mountain 
breezes and soft water.’ 

Tea is over, and I am glad to rise without answering. For a 
long time we stand about the windows doing and saying almost 
nothing. We are all getting very tired of it, when Mrs. Cortley, 
in her weak voice, asks Eunice to sing. A tired look creeps into 
the girl’s eyes, but she goes to the piano at once; little guessing, 
I daresay, what a wretched one it is. Her breath comes so fast, as 
she draws out the stool, that I whisper to her not to mind. She 
takes no notice of this, and I can see that she has made up her 
mind to it. I always carry some capital voice-jujubes, and I pass 
her the box quietly; but she shakes her head with a smile, and 
begins to play. The pure true voice has a strange pathos, which 
I can hardly bear to hear; but I wait until the song is over, watch- 
ing the change in Captain Arthur’s half-hidden face. Then I creep 
from the room. 

‘Jean, Jean,’ whispers Dick, as I bend over him in the shadowy 
twilight, ‘I’ve so wanted you. Crannigan didn’t let me say my 
prayers.’ 

I take him in my arms, but he shrinks away. 

‘ Draw down the blind, Jean; the top one.’ 

‘Why, darling? The little blind is up; no one can see in.’ 

‘ Please to draw it down, Jean. I ought to have said them 
before, and the angels will be surprised. Please draw it down.’ 

Smiling at the shame in the innocent little face, I do so at 
once. No sound of singing comes down now from the windows 
above. 

‘ Jean,’ Dick whispers, as I kiss the little white cheeks on the 
pillow, ‘we won’t go to a mountain again, will we ?’ 

‘ Not yet, dear.’ 

‘O, but no, no, not at all. O, Jean, what a very, very wet place 
heaven must be !’ 

Leaning there beside him, I try to show him how little this 
is so; and the light creeps slowly from the room. I have heard 
Eunice leaving, and now that Dick is asleep I go upstairs. Mrs. 
Cortley and Crannigan must have gone to bed ;. for when I go into 
the drawing-room, Captain Arthur is there alone. 

‘Jean,’ he says, holding both his hands to me as I go towards 
him to say good-night, ‘ don’t go yet.’ 

I lay my cold hands in his; I look up frankly and fully into his 
eyes. 

‘Why? Do you want to ask me something ?” 

‘Yes; two things.’ 

‘ And may I ask you two things afterwards ?’ 

‘ With pleasure, dear. I want to know why you acted so to- 
day. Why did you take Miss Ivin with you ?’ 
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‘I wanted company. I had no idea that it would rain, and you 
yourself would come and fetch us.’ . 

‘I should have come any way. I always intended to. I never 
stay away from you longer than I can help, Jean.’ 

My heart is beating wildly; the red is burning in my face. I 
try to keep the joy of love from rushing into my eyes, as he stands 
so looking down into them. I try to draw my hands away, but I 
can do neither. 

‘This is my other question, dear: will you never let any one 
come between you and me again? Will you be my dear, dear wife ?’ 

The red has all left my face; my eyes grow wide and bewildered 
in their effort to look frankly and easily still into his kind brave face. 

‘Captain Arthur,’ I say, and my voice is unsteady and un- 
familiar, ‘I cannot read my own heart yet. I want to read it, and 
I cannot. Will you wait for your answer ?’ 

‘ How long, Jean? 0, do not keep me long, my dear!’ 

‘Until the last night we are here—the night before we leave.’ 

I try to think there is no hope in this request, only pity for 
myself. | 

‘If you wish it so, dear, it shall be. I shall hope through my 
waiting.’ 

‘On that last night I will tell you even without your asking 
me again. NowI may ask you my questions. Why did you—don’t 
look angry at me; I will never speak of it again—why did you turn 
from your first love ?’ 

Both his voice and his eyes are very angry when he answers : 

‘I told you I would answer what you asked, andI will. You 
do not spare me. She believed a lying calumny: she believed that 
I—could woo her for—her fortune’s sake. Remember, you have 
promised never to speak of this again.’ 

‘She never did believe that—she never could,’ I say coolly. 
‘What makes you think she did ?’ 

‘I know it; she told me herself,’ he answers with stern sup- 
pressed passion. ‘A speech of my father’s had been repeated to her 
as mine. The mistake was easily made, our names being the same ; 
but she might have known. However, she believed it. What need 
to argue how she could ?’ 

‘And you parted bitterly ?’ 

‘ Bitterly, of course. How else should we part ?’ 

‘And you have been strangers to each other ever since ?” 

‘ Strangers certainly ; and shall be strangers for all time to come. 
It is better so.’ 

As he says that, a quick wild joy throbs in my pulses. Is it 
better so ? 

‘There is another question,’ I say very slowly. ‘Shall you 
never ask her of this? never ask her if she meant what you think ? 
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never give her the opportunity of telling you the truth—an oppor- 
tunity she could hardly make for herself ?’ 

‘ She has told the truth before. I have no desire for its repeti- 
tion.’ 

‘ Will you never speak to her again—not even once—as you 
must have spoken so many, many times ?’ 

‘ Never!’ he returns, a quick hot passion in his eyes, which dies 
as quickly as it rises, and leaves them very sad and unsatisfied. ‘I 
have sworn never to speak so to her again of my own accord; and 
she is not very likely to do it. Let her go, Jean. How can you— 
even you—dare to ask me these things? You cannot know what 
an old wound you touch.’ 

‘Yes ; I think I know,’ I whisper in untold pain. ‘ Will you try 
to answer me once more? You think that the old love is quite, 
quite dead now ?’ 

‘Yes; O yes.’ 

There is a wonderful eagerness in his low reply—an eagerness 
that falls bitterly on my ears. 

‘I have asked all now,’ I say wearily. 

‘And you will kindly and pitifully answer my one question at 
last ?” 

‘ Kindly and pitifully, yes.’ 

‘On the last night ?’ he whispers. 

‘On the last night.’ 

He puts his hands gently on my shoulders, and looks at me with 
an odd look, that is almost apologetic. 

‘ Dear Jeanie, I will try with all my heart to make you happy.’ 

The waves rush feverishly and impetuously upon the rocks to- 
night. As I bury my face on my pillow in the darkness, it seems 
as if they are hurrying me with them. How long is it since I list- 
ened and fancied that they repeated in laughing scorn the Yorkshire 
farmer’s cry, ‘ Proputty, proputty!’ There was a smaller word I 
had said then, which had more power to sway our hearts than that 
could ever have. To-night I feel its strength in other hearts than 
my own; and I cannot battle with it there as I can battle with it 
in my own. Let the pitiful sadly-bright old dream drift from me 
on the hurrying tide. And yet—and yet—it tarries still, just here 
below my hand. 


Our last day in Bundoran. How quickly it is passing! One 
long, bright, sunny smile the sky has worn since sunrise. It is 
evening now, and Dick is come in to rest. He has not been quite 
well since our wetting at the Landslip, and is oddly nervous, always 
looking out for rain, and afraid of venturing beyond the reach of 
shelter. I have been sitting with him a long time, telling him story 
after story. Now, that he may rest quietly, I have given him a 
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needle and cotton and some scraps of silk; and he has promised to 
make me a pincushion. The bath-chair is coming over the bridge ; 
and Captain Arthur meets it, and walks back beside it. Crannigan 
is more fidgety to-day than usual; her rheumatism is threatening 
her, she says. 

The chair stops at the door, and Captain Arthur speaks up to 
me, without raising his voice. Will I have a little stroll before tea ? 

‘ There will be no time,’ Crannigan puts in; ‘the tea is ordered 
early because of Dick’ (tea is always ordered early when Crannigan 
feels any threatening). ‘Cannot you go after ?’ 

‘I think we can,’ Captain Arthur says, glancing comically at 
me, as he joins us, and threads Dick’s needle for him awkwardly. 
‘It will be’a pleasant moonlight night, Jean; a happy moonlight 
night.’ 

Ah, so it is. A soft caressing moonlight bathes the sea and 
shore as I rise from the tea-table, and give one swift eager glance up 
and down the croquet-ground. There are several loitering figures 
there. One, very small and childish-looking, is standing apart now, 
and alone ; for the gentleman who has been talking with her is sum- 
moned to arrange a game. 

‘Where are you going, Jean?’ Dick asks before he begins his 
work, 

‘To look my last upon the sea. I shall not be long, dear.’ 

Captain Arthur follows me from the room, and takes down his hat. 

‘I cannot look my last upon the sea if you come, Captain Arthur,’ 
I say as lightly as I can; ‘ you are a distracting element.’ 

‘This is our last night, Jean,’ he whispers, looking anxiously 
into my face. ‘Do you forget what you are going to tell me ?’ 

‘Yes; this is our last night,’ I answer, my lips trembling a 
little, ‘and I do not forget. Iam going to the Downs; will you 
come for me in half an hour ?’ 

‘If you would rather that, than that I come now.’ 

‘Yes, I would.’ 

He looks at his watch, and I go out quietly, shutting the door 
behind me. Passing Eunice, I speak to her entreatingly. 

‘Iam going to say good-bye to the Atlantic. Do come with 
me; I am so solitary!’ 

I think she looks astonished ; but she instantly drops the mallet 
she holds, and turns with me. Side by side we walk up the terrace 
and cross the Downs, each of us failing signally in all attempts at 
conversation. 

‘You really leave town to-morrow, then?’ Eunice says at last, 
when we have passed a long silence. 

‘Really. And so I want a last pleasant look at the moonlit 
sea. I feel somehow as if I should never see this wild western 
coast again.’ 
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‘Are you going eastward, then, for good?’ Eunice asks, with 
the very faintest little laugh. : 

‘I should like to go as far eastward as possible,’ I say slowly ; 
‘I think it would be for good.’ 

‘I fancy you will live within reach of Bundoran,’ Eunice con- 
tinues, glancing nervously at me. 

I know what she means, and I say calmly that I suppose Omagh 
would be considered within reach of Bundoran. 

‘I hope I may see you again some day,’ she says kindly and 
sadly. 

‘I hope so. I hope you will some day come to Omagh.’ 

No; Eunice does not seem inclined to talk of this. I try an- 
other speech. 

‘We are breaking up our party as well as leaving here, Ia am 
sorry to say. Captain Arthur goes to Dublin to-morrow.’ 

No answer. 

‘It will make a great difference to me.’ 

Because she does not answer, even yet, I have to speak again. 

‘We shall miss him sorely; he has made it so pleasant here : 
but I don’t think he has been quite happy himself, do you ?’ 

I make that speech a question, to oblige some reply. 

‘ How can I know ?’ 

There is such a thrill of deep-lying sorrow in her voice, that I 
dare not venture to look at her. We have reached the low stone 
wall that bounds the edge of the cliff, and both stand leaning against 
it, our faces turned to the sea, where the pure and holy smile of 
moonlight lies. 

‘I fancied you would know,’ I say, with an odd calmness which 
surprises even myself, ‘ because you have known him so long.’ 

‘ But you know him best now.’ 

Her tiny fingers are locked together on the wall with a pained 
clasp. 

‘Yes, I know him best now,’ I answer, ‘ because I know, and 
you do not, how his heart has been sometimes torn by a girl’s heed- 
less words. And I know, and you do not, how impossible it is that 
any one except that girl herself can ever quite, quite heal it.’ 

A pair of frightened incredulous eyes, that have filled with a 
sudden awakening light, meet mine, and I smile as naturally as I 
can into their questioning depths. 

Just walking into sight now up to the Downs comes Captain 
Arthur, looking to the right and left. Eunice does not see him, 
and we stand quite still there at the wall. As he comes on quickly, 
looking very tall on the moonlit grass, he sees us both together, 
and starts and hesitates. I see him take out his watch, and hold 
it high to read the figures. Then he comes slowly on to my side. 

‘ Are you ready ?’ 
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His gentle cold tone strikes me oddly; strikes Eunice oddly too, 
for the little clenched hands on the stones open and close again 
rapidly. 

‘Not quite ready, Captain Arthur,’ I say, softly laying my hand 
on hers; ‘I want to say good-bye to Miss Ivin, and I cannot bear 
to do it.’ 

He turns half away from us, and waits. 

Ah, if they turn from each other now, what glory may not this 
brilliant moonlight shed on my own life! That one quick bad 
thought lives only for a moment; a sudden quiet courage comes to 
me. I stand between them, feeling a great, great deal older than 
either of them. 

‘ Euniée,’ I say, ‘I feel as if amongst us three there was some- 
thing that might and ought to be explained—something that might 
and ought to be forgiven. Is it for you to do? or for me? or for 
Arthur ?’ 

For a moment she looks at me half bewildered ; then she raises 
her white quivering face to his with piteous earnestness. 

‘For me,’ she whispers, ‘for me; and I will say it here, if 
Arthur will listen, before you go away together and leave me.’ 

‘Yes, before we go away together. O, what is it, Eunice, dear ? 
See ‘how he listens !’ 

‘Once, a long time ago—it seems a long time ago to me— 
they told me of a silly speech that had been made by Captain 
Arthur Cortley. I never really believed that it was you who said 
it, Arthur, even then when I pretended to. That you could love 
me for anything except my own poor self I never, never believed 
for one single moment. But having heard it as of you; having 
heard that you had said my fortune was my charm, I told you, and 
pretended that I thought it true, just to tease you, like the silly 
girlIam. I never fancied that in your heart you would believe, 
because in my own heart I never thought of doing so; and the 
more stern and angry you grew, the more I teased you, until I was 
really frightened of your wrath, and sent you away. I never fan- 
cied when you went that you had gone for ever. When I found it 
was so—when I really felt it was so—it made me proud and angry 
too, as well as sad—very sad. Now, before you go away together, 
I would like to ask you to forgive me, Arthur.’ 

One swift searching look he flashed into her face, then the 
crimson rushes to cheek and brow. When he speaks, his voice 
sounds as I have never heard it sound before. 

‘Eunice, I believe now that those were careless, thoughtless 
words ; not cruelly planned, as I fancied, to shatter my pride and 
faith in you and in myself. I understood them as they were never 
meant to be understood. I see it now; and very penitently I ask 
you to forgive me.’ 
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He holds out his firm right hand, and she meets it with her 
little nervous fingers all trembling. Then, with a swift pained ges- 
ture, which I understand quite well, he turns to me: 

‘Now, Jeanie, can you bid good-bye to Eunice? I am waiting 
to take you, dear.’ 

‘I can bid good-bye to Eunice now,’ I say, standing close be- 
side her, and softly touching her upon the shoulder, ‘ because she 
has her dear old friend again; and, having her dear old friend 
again, things are just as they used to be for him and for herself. 
One word, dear Eunice, now that you two are so much to each 
other—so near, so true—will you open your heart a little wider 
yet, and let me creep in too, and taste the sweetness of a sister’s 
love ?’ : 

The little arms are thrown around me, and the fair bright head 
is sobbing on my breast. Over the clinging form, I look up at 
Arthur, crushing back the tears from my eyes. 

‘Even this is not all I long for, Captain Arthur. IfI ask you 
to let me call you brother, because I have no brother in the world ; 
and if you mean that I may, without caring to say it to me in 
words,— if you would like me to understand this, then show me so 
by taking my little sister from me—now, before my heart is broken 
by her tears !’ 

One moment more, and it is on his breast that she is sobbing ; 
and he knows that the question which I had to answer is answered 
now. 


We walk home together very slowly in the moonlight, Captain 
Arthur and I, for he is talking of Eunice. And while I listen to 
the tender passion of gladness in his voice, I know that it is better 
he should be talking so of her, than talking, as it used to be so 
good to hear him talk, to me. Their home is to be my home, he 
says, as he lingers with me; but I know that cannot be. I tell 
him, smiling into his happy face, that I have a home with his 
grandmother immeasurably superior to that; and while I say it, my 
rebellious thoughts are hushed by the one sweet consciousness that 
there is another home to come—a home in which there are no un- 
satisfied desires—where every hope will have a full assurance. I 
say good-night to Captain Arthur at the door, and go and sit alone 
for a time in the empty drawing-room. Presently I open the win- 
dow very softly, and lean out. No one is about. It is too late for 
loiterers even here; but surely I may lengthen to the full this last 
bright day of mine. The happy summer, I say to myself, with a 
grim little smile, is gone like a pleasant dream at getting-up time ; 
and the horizon is black and heavy with coming work. After to-mor- 
row I shall fall back again into the old routine. Ah! I think even 
mothers must sometimes grow a little weary of children’s society, if 
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they have it always and only. Not often, of course; but I think 
that sometimes even they must grow a little, little weary. The 
calm moon-brightened waves flow softly in upon the rocks, as if 
never since the Great Beginning have they been ‘ vext with waste 
dreams.’ But are any of our dreams really waste? That question 
neither the sea nor my own heart can answer me, and resting my 
chin upon my hand, I gaze up into the far, far sky, where the pure 
moon rides slowly on her way. And there at last I find an answer. 

I start back, my breath quickening; for, slowly walking from 
the place where he found us to-night, comes Captain Arthur. Sud- 
denly my mind changes. Though it makes my cheeks burn, I lean 
forward again, and wait for him to come up. Then, coolly and 
easily, I call down: 

‘Good-night, Captain Arthur !’ 

He looks up with a start. 

‘Good-night, Jean! What are you doing there ?’ 

‘ Shutting the windows. Isn’t it a splendid night ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Almost too beautiful to shut out, or to shut oneself in from, 
isn’t it ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

. ‘But one must do it, I suppose. There must come an end to 
every pleasant day. Haven’t we had a pleasant one to-day ?” 

‘Have you, Jean? Have you really had a pleasant day, dear ?’ 

There is a real anxiety in both voice and face, which vaniahes 
as my light laughing answer comes. 

‘I always guessed my last would be a happy day, and my guesses 
are always right. But I must shut it out now. I believe actually 
that the hotel is locked up, and you will not be able to get to your 
room. If that is how it is to end for you, you will not think it such 
a pleasant day as Ido. Good-night again.’ 

I think I may always keep the memory of the glad smile he 
gives me as he answers me: 

‘God bless you, Jeanie dear! Good-night.’ 

I close the window now, and rise from my kneeling attitude with 
a great relief. Two dear, dear friends have been given me in one 
summer ; and though their lives may be all spent far from me, I feel 
sure that in their hearts will rest a little constant, passionless love 
for their new sister. 

‘Perhaps to some a romance, such as this of mine has been, is 
given for a lifetime,’ I say to myself, wandering down the silent 
stairs ; ‘but some have never known it even for a day. I am very 
thankful for my happy summer month.’ 

‘ There is a land of pure delight.’ 

Dick is sitting up in bed, singing to keep himself awake for me, 

he says, for the pincushion is in bed with him. 
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‘I finished it in bed, Jean, all by myself here,’ he tells me, in 
a calm, proud, expectant voice. ‘Get a light and look.’ 

I get a light and look. Its glories are disclosed to me very 
gradually, lest I might lose all mastery over myself. I am consider- 
ably impressed, not to say dazzled; but when at last I feel able to 
raise my eyes from it, I start back, staring oddly at Dick’s small 
white face. 

‘ Oliver, what have you done to yourself?’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘ Where is your hair ?’ 

‘My hair? 0, in the pincushion.’ 

I gasp feebly as I gaze. The front half of the child’s head is 
as closely cropped as scissors can crop it. 

‘O, Dick, Dick, what did you do it for ?’ 

‘You just put a pin in the pincushion, Jean, and see how easy 
it goes,’ he says, a great anxiety in his serious little shorn face, 
‘and then you'll know.’ 


Seconp Szrizs, Vor. V. F.S. Vou. XV. 
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Apr and keen was Sydney Smith’s retort to the atheistic French- 
man who bored him at the dinner-table by annihilating the Divinity, 
and proving to his own satisfaction that this marvellous world came 
into existence without a Creator. Presently there came an entrée 
so delicious that the Frenchman grew enthusiastic in reference to 
its merits. ‘Surely,’ exclaimed Sydney, ‘ you don’t believe in a 
cook !’ 
I believe in cooks. Garrick’s oft-quoted line— 
‘God sends us good meat, but the devil sends cooks’— 


is only a half-truth. Doubtless the devil sends all sorts of stupidity, 
being himself pater stultorum, and the easy victim of any moderately 
clever fellow, from St. Dunstan downwards; but there is no such 
treasure as a good cook, and it would be impious to maintain that 
& personage so useful is a diabolical gift. We boast of modern sci- 
entific discoveries, and laugh at Charles Lamb’s famous essay on 


Roast Pig as purely mythical; but depend on it that the inventor 


of the application of fire to food (was it Professor Prometheus ?) hit 
upon something much greater than any of our contemporary pro- 
fessors. Homer describes the cooking feats of his heroes, and their 
powers of eating and drinking, with just as much gusto as their 
prowess in arms and their achievements in council. And, to skip 
three thousand years or so, what says Byron to his publisher ? 

‘ Along thy sprucest bookshelves shine 

The works thou deemest most divine— 
The Art of Cookery and mine, 
My Murray !’ 

Byron was right, I suspect: the publisher estimated books accord- 
ing to their sale, caring very little whether it was the amorous heat 
of giaours and corsairs, or the commonplace caloric of saucepans and 
bains-maries that warmed the public. 

Aristology may be briefly defined as the science which provides 
for man his best meal in the best way. Now the very first question 
which occurs is—what time should this meal be eaten? Our an- 
cestors dined at eleven, and there are still primitive folk in remote 
districts who dine at twelve. One has, however, become the recog- 
nised hour of labouring men and shopkeepers, and the like. But 
at such a time of day it can by no possibility be the noble meal 
which it ought to be; and my cordial wish for the man who is 
compelled to dine at one o’clock is, that he may have a cosy supper 
at eight or nine. Civilisation insists upon the late dinner, for rea- 
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sons which have been put with eloquent logic by De Quincey in his 
essay on the Casuistry of Roman Meals. ‘ When business,’ he 
writes, ‘was moderate, dinner was allowed to divide and bisect it. 
When it swelled into that vast strife and agony, as one may call 
it, that boils along the tortured streets of modern London or other 
capitals, men began to see the necessity of an adequate counter force 
to push against this overwhelming torrent, and thus maintain the 
equilibrium. Were it not for the soft relief of a six-o’clock dinner, 
the gentle demeanour succeeding to the boisterous hubbub of the 
day, the soft glowing lights, the wine, the intellectual conversation, 
life in London-is now come to such a pass that in two years all 
nerves would sink before it. But for this periodic reaction, the 
modern business, which draws so cruelly on the brain and so little 
on the hands, would overthrow that organ in all but those of coarse 
organisation. Dinner it is—meaning by dinner the whole complexity 
of attendant circumstances—which saves the modern brain-working 
man from going mad.’ Six o’clock was late when De Quincey wrote; 
it is now an early hour. But his theory is right. After a hard 
day’s work, political, financial, literary, a man reaches that absolute 
sanctum, his dressing-room. He shuts out critics, opponents, bulls 
and bears; he washes care away with his bath; he arrays himself 
in snowy linen, with mayhap a diamond or two on its surface, and 
possibly a floral gem in the lappel of his coat. The day’s turmoil 
is forgotten in the atmosphere of the dining-room. White cloth, 
delicate porcelain, bright glass and silver, a glow of flowers, a ruddy 
tinge of wine, above all the well-contented looks of his friends, make 
him cheerful at once. He is ready to dine. The meal, if properly 
conceived and arranged, comes upon him with the gradual beauty of 
a symphony, each step leading easily to the next, and the end being 
perfection. Such a dinner demands the artistic accompaniment of 
charming conversation. In that colloquy there must be no argu- 
ment ; no politics, theology, Darwinism ; only the play of intellect, 
the easy sparkle of wit, the best-natured gossip, the briefest anec- 
dote, is permissible. Of course the ladies present are lovely and 
lively, and understand that most delightful of arts, scientific flirta- 
tion. This being so, dinner will fulfil its mission—to recuperate 
the exhausted brain, and make a man ready, after a reasonable 
amount of sleep, to do his next day’s battle with the world. If 
he be wise, after a pleasant half hour amid the music and flowers 
of the drawing-room, he will eschew billiards, cigars, and cognac, 
and find his way to bed before midnight. The best ‘ nightcap,’ 
save in the coldest weather, is something effervescent—say a pint 
of dry champagne. 

The author of a pleasant little volume entitled A Visit to my 
discontented Cousin, lecturing upon dinner, makes these remarks : 
‘As to the eating and drinking part of it; I am comparatively, not 
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positively, indifferent ; and would rather not dine at all than talk 
about or criticise my food; so that the edible be hot and the pot- 
able be sound, I am content ; although, to tell the truth, these simple 
requisites are of the rarest.’ This is a very careless way of dealing 
with a great question. But as there are 


‘ Poets tune-deaf and painters colour-blind,’ 


so likewise there are men who imagine they like a good dinner, yet 
have no sensitiveness of palate whatsoever. Hot meat and sound 
wine is all they profess to care about; and I don’t often find them 
perfect judges of the soundness of wine: they are apt to estimate it 
by its price—a tendency that exists with regard to more things than 
wine in this money-loving island. However, the simple truth is, 
that a good dinner is a complex harmony; and men with uneducated 
palates may just as well sit down to an ox whole-roasted and a hogs- 
head of metheglin as attend a civilised and artistic table. They 
have grand appetites, these fellows, and, I hope, are thankful for the 
blessing ; but a man with an appetite and no taste is like a person 
who hammers away at a piano without knowing a tune. To borrow 
Macaulay’s remark on Robert Montgomery’s poetry, his dinner is 
about as much like a real dinner as a Brussels carpet is like a land- 
scape by Turner. 

- Extremes meet; here is the bill-of-fare of.a little dinner sup- 
posed to have been given by Alcibiades to Aristophanes and a few 
other gentlemen of Athens. If anybody objects that the author of 
The Birds cut up Alcibiades rather savagely, and so they were un- 
likely to dine together, I can only ask him whether he has never 
dined with his bitterest enemy. But here is the menu, carefully 
translated from the choice Attic of the period : 

Hors d’euwres. Tunny with cucumber, Aphritis anchovy with 
olives. 

Poisson. Mullet of Hymettus. 

Entrée. A young puppy. 

Relevés. Wild boar stuffed with thrushes, beccaficoes, oysters, 
and periwinkles ; a two-livered Bisaltian hare. - 

Réts. Birds of the river Phasio; a porphyrion that has hanged 
itself; attagen. 

Entreméts. Cheesecake of milk, honey, and sesame ; assafoetida 
salad ; Cydonian apples. 

I regret to say there is no account of the wine. 

And did those refined Athenians in the days of Pericles eat pup- 
pies? They did, and liked them. I suspect there are a good many 
edible things which we unwisely neglect. What can be more de- 
licious than the hind legs of frogs? With a glass of Chablis, what 
a nice light nutritive luncheon they would make on those hot mid- 
summer days, when eating seems scarcely practicable! In the long 
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green walls of Silchester, or any other ruined Roman city, you may 
find lots of the big snails that the domini terrarum imported when 
they occupied this out-of-the-way island. Why does nobody eat 
them now ? 

However, as I have said, extremes meet: here is the bill-of- 
fare of a December diner de siége given by the Paris Jockey Club : 

Hors d’euvres. Radishes, herring mariné, onions &@ la Proven- 
cale, slightly salt butter, gherkins, and olives. 

First course. Soup of slightly salted horse, with vegetables; ass- 
flesh cutlets, with carrots; mule’s liver sauté aux champignons ; 
horse’s lights, with white sauce; carp @ la matelotte; fried gud- 
geons; celery heads, with seasoning. 

Second course. Quarter of dog braised; leg of dog roasted; rats 
cooked upon the ashes; rat pie, with mushrooms; eel @ la broche; 
salad of celery and small salad. 

Dessert. Dutch cheese, apples, pears, marmalade aw Kirsch, 
gateau d’Italie au fromage de Chester. 

This menu was composed by that renowned epicure Baron Brisse, 
who, in days before the war, was wont to publish one daily in the 
Liberté for the guidance of gourmets. The erudite Baron was wont 
to maintain that people who dined as he taught would never be in 
difficulties, but have as good an appetite on rent-day as on any other 
day in the year. Certes, it is something in favour of gastronomy, 
that amid the supreme peril of Paris Baron Brisse and his friends 
could cheerfully dine upon horse and dog and rat in the Chaussé 
d’Antin. It is an aristological triumph. 

The Romans, as all men know, dined in their later days on a 
stupendous scale, and defied all the rules of aristology by their 
abominable excesses. When Cesar visited Cicero at his villa, the 
great orator writes to Atticus thus: ‘Post horam viii. in balneum ; 
tune audivit de Mamurra; vultum non mutavit ; unctus*est ; accu- 
buit ; tuerexny agebat.’ Mamurra was Cesar’s general of engineers, 
and also his master’s chief associate in dissipation; and what he heard 
about him without change of countenance is supposed to have been 
the severe attack made upon him by the poet Catullus. The story is, 
that Cesar, instead of revenging himself on the poet, asked him to 
dinner. Modern autocrats are not always so forgiving. However, 
the important point in the extract is that Cesar, in order to do jus- 
tice to Cicero’s dinner, took an emetic. 

Still, they were moderate men in those days when compared with 
their successors ; epicurism had not entirely degenerated into glut- 
tony. Under the emperors, Rome became the centre of all conceiv- 
able vices: all the rest of the world was taxed that its citizens, the 
fex Romuli, might be idlers in the land. When Hadrian first saw 
Alexandria, a city of business, in which everybody worked for his 
living, the spectacle amazed him. Alexandria and a myriad other 
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cities worked, that Rome might laze. The Roman’s sole duty was 
to vote; he was made comfortable, in order to secure his voting as 
the emperor desired. This is the natural issue of Cesarism. 

It is pleasant to notice that when emperors were gluttons, poets 
could be epicures. In the days of Domitian, the story of whose tur- 
bot Juvenal has immortalised, Martial was photographing life in 
Rome with inimitable felicity. No other period has had so terse and 
brilliant a painter. We have more than one example of the kind 
of dinner which the poet loved to give his friends: the pleasantest 
perhaps is the invitation to Turanicus. If we turn this into the lan- 
guage of the menu, it runs thus: 

Hors @euvres. Cappadocian lettuce, leeks, tunny, with eggs. 

Relevés. Sausage, with white sauce; cauliflower, bacon and 
beans. 

Entreméts. Dried grapes, Syrian pears, Neapolitan chestnuts 
roasted. 

Parched pears, boiled lupines, olives. 

A simple dinner enough. As to bacon and beans, which Martial 
describes most picturesquely, I have eaten them in far-away farm- 
steads of generous Devon, and also at the Star and Garter at Rich- 
mond; and have in both ways liked the viand. At any rate, the 
poet and his friend had pleasant converse over it. 

‘Parva est coenula, quis potest negare ? 

Sed finges nihil, audiesve fictum. 

Et vultu placidus tuo recumbes, 

Nec crassum dominus leget volumen.’ 
One is here reminded of Tennyson’s semi-alcaic invitation to his 
friend Maurice : 

‘You'll have no scandal while you dine, 
But honest talk and wholesome wine, 
And only hear the magpie gossip 
Garrulous under a roof of pine.’ 
Of wine, however, the Roman poet on this occasion says nothing ; 
but in his invitation (x. 48) to half a dozen of his friends he pro- 
mises 
‘De Nomentana vinum sine fece lagena, 
Que bis Frontino consule prima fuit.’ 

Nomentum was a town fourteen miles from Rome, where Martial 
was lucky enough to possess a small farm; and the wine which he 
and his neighbours grew, though harsh and austere when new (i. 106), 
mellowed with years into a liquor equal to any Falernian or Cxecu- 
ban. <A great gift this. Not long ago a friend sent me some Moun- 
tain wine, bottled in the year 1800 ; it was delicious, but I suppose 
when bottled it must have been undrinkable. 

Paris is, as I write, on the verge of starvation. Heaven knows 
when it will again be the city of choice dinners. Yet I do not de- 
spair: France is a country of infinite resources; its people have infinite 
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intellectual fertility ; its soil is indescribably rich. When the Prus- 
sians have left the country, the grape will still grow on the slopes 
of the Coast of Gold and by the margin of Marne, the truffle will 
still be found at Brives-la-Gaillarde. But meanwhile it must not be 
supposed that aristology is not understood in London. Look at my 
friend Mr. Jerrold’s Epicure’s Year-Book for 1868 (why has there 
not yet been another volume ?), and you will be surprised at the mar- 
vellous variety and the artistic conception of the menus which he 
has collected. Among the most curious is that of the Rouher dinner, 
given in 1862 at Willis’s Rooms: it was written by Colonel Money. 
in this the attempt was successfully made to give the exact order of 
the dishes, and to indicate the precise wine and vegetable to be 
taken with each. Thus with epigrammes de pigeonneaux the diner 
was directed to drink claret-cup and eat black Hamburg grapes ; 
with his venison to take dry champagne, melon, and French beans ; 
with his ortolans, Chateau Yquem ; with his artichaux a la barigoule, 
tokay. These niceties may seem trivial to a man with vast appetite 
and uncultured palate ; but they give what Mr. Matthew Arnold 
would call ‘ Sweetness and light’ to the banquet ; they are the results 
of a subtle and recondite chemistry (or shall I say alchemy, since 
a rare dinner ends in golden pleasure, and sound wine is transformed 
into the diamonds of wit ?), which renders impossible both indigestion 
and dissatisfaction. A dinner may be complex, yet atrocious ; it may 
be simple, yet arranged to perfection. But a dinner without art is 
abominable: what says the gastronomic poet Berchoux ? 

‘Je ne vous tairai rien: si parfois on vous prie 

A diner sans facon et sans cérémonie, 

Refusez promptement ce dangeureux honneur ; 

Cette invitation cache un piége trompeur. 

Souvenez-vous toujours, dans le cours de la vie, 

Qu’un diner sans facon est une perfidie.’ 
On this point I quite agree with him. 

Poetry and aristology were never more pleasantly combined than 
at the Shakespeare dinner given in New York ten years ago, and 
devised by Colonel Sanderson. The bill of fare was perfect in both 
ways. Thus, after oysters on the half shell was underwritten, 


‘Sends 
This treasure of an oyster ;’ 


and this hint as to the appropriate beverage, 
‘Set a deep glass of Rhenish wine ;’ 
Bérmuda potatoes were ushered in with 


‘ Let the sky rain potatoes . . 
From the still-vext Bermoothes ;’ 
veal sweetbreads, 
‘ Veal, quoth the Dutchman; is not veal a calf?’ 
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asparagus, 

‘ Who comes so fast in silence of the night?’ 
boar’s head, 

‘ Like a full-acorned boar, a German one ;’ 
tutti frutti ice-cream, 

‘Tut, tut, thou art all ice, thy kindness freezes;’ 
and the dessert most aptly terminates with 

‘Some aqua-vite, ho !’ 
The art of aristology approaches perfection when it thus combines 
with poetry and wit. I care less for the style of menu contrived 
for the dinner of the Palwontographic Society last April. What 
say you to having to choose between ‘ Arnocopti herbei,’ ‘ Pulluli 
sitotrephagroicicenses,’ and ‘ Anaticule pisochumizenses’? Apart 
from the difficulty of recognising thus disguised lamb cutlets, spring 
chicken, ducks and green peas, the Greek and Latin terms were 
barbarously mixed—an offence to the scholar as great as that to 
the gourmet if you mixed his port and sherry in one decanter. 
Moreover they called their menu ‘ Scheda Prandii;’ whereas pran- 
dium is not dinner at all, but a light matutinal snack. 

I have already said a word or two as to the difficult art of dinner- 
talk : reverting thereto, I may remark that aristological anecdote may 
fairly be introduced now and then. Nor surely is it infra dignitate 
to talk of wines and their culture, or to quote the gastronomic fancies 
of poets and humorists—Thackeray on bouillabaisse, Sala on caviar, 
Father Prout on eggs. You may relate how Baron Brisse indig- 
nantly rebuked the ignorant person who declared that mayonnaise 
was spelt with yen, observing that he talked of two distinct sauces 
—as in a mayennaise there is velouté, which does not occur in a 
mayonnaise. You may recall the palatal delicacy of the Count du 
Broussin, who could taste the mule’s hoof in an omelette aux cham- 
pignons. Mushrooms, be it known, are only perfect when crushed 
by the foot of a mule. You may tell of the terror of an Italian 
prince crossing the Alps with his people, when a mule and its rider 
fell over a precipice. ‘The cook!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Holy Virgin, is 
it the cook?’ ‘It is Don Prosdocimo, your excellency.’ ‘ Only 
the chaplain: ah, the saints be praised!’ If you are pathetic, there 
is the melancholy suicide of Vatel to narrate ; if aphoristic, the aris- 
tologists of old have many a lucid laconism at your service. Here 
is one: ‘It is a popular error to say that where there is dinner for 
two, there is dinner enough for three ; it ought to be, Where there is 
dinner for three, there is perhaps enough for two.’ With which wise 
saying I end my desultory paper, wishing the courteous reader good 
dinners and a healthy appetite thereto. 


‘Un podme jamais ne valut un diner :’ 


how much less an essay ! 
MORTIMER COLLINS. 
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From the middle of June to the end of October, New York, and 
most of the other principal cities of the States, such as Philadelphia 
and Boston—the ephemeral life of Washington ends with the break 
up of Congress—resemble London greatly as it appears during the 
dead season; for a general exodus of the inhabitants takes place 
when the first fiery blast of the tropical summer is felt, and Go- 
tham city, or the modern Athens, or the town of brotherly love, are 
neither of them really themselves again in full luxuriance until the 
autumn has fairly set in and the leaves begun to fall. 

When Parliament dissolves, or at least the season is over, and 
the last whitebait dinner eaten, our sportsmen, fashionable birds, 
and tourists are off to wage war on the grouse, fish in the prolific 
pools of Norway, inspect the geysers, sketch the Pyramids, investi- 
gate the new martingale system at Homburg or Baden-Baden, or 
haunt the fertile shades of Ryde, Brighton, and Scarborough. The 
Americans have precisely similar proclivities. The old families of 
position retire to their villas on the Hudson, or, if they belong to 
the more Eastern States, betake themselves to the shores of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island; while such of the fashionables as do 
not make the European tour go to Longbranch, Newport, the 
White Mountains, or the Sulphur Springs in Virginia, the oldest 
and proudest State of the Union. Shoddy frequents that hell upon 
earth Saratoga, and the plebs of the city, who are too poor to aban- 
don their work, satisfy themselves with an occasional day at Coney 
Island, the Margate of Transatlantic Cockneys. 

Summer always comes in suddenly with a rush, and the first 
baking day after the middle of the year has tolled is generally a 
precursor of what is to be expected in temperature for the next 
three months at least. At the commencement of the season, 
awful thunderstorms are of periodical occurrence ; they do not last 
very long, but during their continuance the forked lightning is most 
vivid, and to look at it from any height has the exact appearance 
it presents in one of Martin’s pictures of the Last Judgment. I 
have seen it playing around the knives on a dinner-table like blue 
fire, with a most weird effect. The thunder peals too in long roll- 
ing claps, which sound as if the very heavens had fallen on the 
roofs of the houses, so intense and ear-breaking is the reverbera- 
tion; and the rain falls, not in drops, but like a cataract, as if it 
were poured out over the edge of some giant reservoir above. In 
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half an hour, however, at the outside, it is all over, the dark clouds 
have cleared away, and the sun is shining as brightly and as brain- 
piercingly as ever, the only thing remaining to remind one of the 
storm being the large pools of water in the streets, which soon dry 
up, while there is, for a time, a perceptibly cooler feeling in the 
atmosphere ; and that also quickly passes away when the sirocco 
resumes its sway. : 

The warm weather in New York, according to my four years’ 
experience, is something like warm weather—in fact, it is most un- 
mistakably hot—as sultry as India, and certainly far more trying 
than anything I ever felt when in the West Indies. There, no 
matter how fiercely the sun’s rays pour down in their blistering in- 
tensity, either a land or a sea breeze, except for about an hour at 
noon, tends to temper their effects. The sea breeze springs up at 
sunrise, and lasts until eleven o’clock, when there is hardly any 
perceptible stir in the air until after twelve, when the wind sets off 
shore, and continues in pleasant gusts until the sun goes down and 
darkness sets in; so that, unless one is exposed to direct solar in- 
fluence, coolness is not an impossibility, and you can breathe at 
any rate. But in New York during the first burst of the hot 
weather, from July up to the end of August, there is not the 
slightest breath of air from morning until night, unless one is on 
the water, and the heat is positively suffocating. I remember one 
morning some three years back, when I arose after a somewhat 
restless night’s rest, thanks to the musical attentions of the mos- 
quitoes and the furnace-like atmosphere of my room: the thermo- 
meter outside my window in the shade marked no less than 98°: 
this was at six o’clock, too, before the sun’s power could be directly 
appreciated ; at noon on the same day it was at 104°, and at three 
o’clock in the afternoon 107°—+the instrument all the time, it must 
be borne in mind, was so sheltered by an awning that not one ray 
of sunlight could reach it. I have often walked down Broadway in 
the ‘dog-days’ when the thermometer, exposed, has reached the 
height of 130°; and one day in the latter part of the summer, 
when I was on the top of Tadt Hill, in the centre of Staten Island, 
whither I had been enticed by an artist friend to survey the pro- 
spect, I am sure, from what my feelings were, the heat could not 
have been less than 150°, for it exceeded that of the hottest Turk- 
ish bath I ever went through. The sunstrokes are something ap- 
palling frequently, more from the sudden heat than from its actual 
intensity : in one week in 1866, there were no less than 270 cases 
in New York alone. 

The Americans are wiser than ourselves in the matter of dress. 
All the absurdities of heavy broadcloth and decorous chimney-pot 
hats are discarded on the advent of the summer selstice —the 
‘heated term,’ as the reporters affect to call it; and the men dress 
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in nothing but suits of white flannel, jean, or marseilles, as I be- 
lieve that stuff is called of which they make white waistcoats ; 
brown holland and nankeen are also favourite materials, and with 
their large- brimmed sombreros, or Panama straw hats, they look 
picturesque, cool, and comfortable. 

My first trip to ‘the briny’ was to Coney Island, which, as I 
have before observed, much resembles Margate, the exceptions be- 
ing that there is no ‘ Hall by the Sea,’ although there is many a 
long wooden shed distinguished by the important appellative ‘hotel’ 
to take its place, and that instead of shrimps, clams form the prin- 
cipal item in the dietetic scale of the visitors. This spot occupies a 
long low sandbank, covered with furze, lying at the very foot of 
New York Bay, opposite Sandy Hook, and is washed freely on one 
side by the waters of the Atlantic, while on the opposite extremity 
it is connected by a narrow tongue of sand with the adjacent coast 
of Long Island. It can thus be reached in two ways, either by the 
horse cars from Brooklyn, or by steamer direct from the empire 
city—in the latter case, as the water is very shallow, vou have fre- 
quently to land by boat when the tide is low, which is a very un- 
pleasant mode of getting out of a river steamboat. The drive down 
is very pretty, as one passes through a well-cultivated country all 
the way, until you reach the island itself, and there are numerous 
pretty villa residences, built of wood and surrounded by verandahs, 
to attract your attention. Of course, they would not do in England, 
with our love of stability ; but certainly these ‘frame’ buildings, as 
they are called, far eclipse our so-called Gothic residences in artistic 
effect. The bathing at Coney Island is very good, with a firm sandy 
bottom, but in the height of the season the roughs and rowdies 
make the place far from an agreeable resort. My first visit is firmly 
impressed upon my memory from the fact of a friend and myself, 
anxious for breakfast, being unable to procure anything to eat or 
drink but a hot ham sandwich and a bottle of soda-water: both 
things perhaps very well in their way, although I had never heard 
of the former before, but not capable of filling the place of the sub- 
stantial meal we desired after our long and early journey and our 
swim in the waters of the New World. 

One of the prettiest little sea-side resorts near New York that I 
know is Bergen Point in New Jersey, placed on an arm of the sea 
termed the Kill von Kull, which separates the coast of that State 
from Staten Island. It is one of the most charming places for re- 
tirement that I ever saw, and has one of the most comfortable 
family hotels—not a mere public caravanserai—that I ever was in 
while in the States. 

The general, or I should say fashionable, watering - places of 
America bear a sort of vague resemblance to those of England. 
Saratoga is a species of very yankified Tunbridge Wells, although, 
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of course, with a very different character for morality. It is inland, 
and has baths and waters and medicinal chalybeate springs, and is 
filled every summer with rich parvenus, who have ‘struck ile,’ and 
are capable apparently of every prodigality and any immorality. Gam- 
bling is the chief support and ornament of the place, John Morrissey, 
the ex-pugilist and present member for Congress, having a hell here 
as celebrated as that of Monaco, only without its superintendence and 
order. Few really respectable people are to be seen about, except 
such as come for a day through curiosity to see the place, as shoddy 
reigns supreme; and duels, esclandres, elopements, and worse things 
are of constant occurrence—A great pity, for it is a most beautiful 
place, and might be made the Bath of the Northern States; only a 
great reformation will be needed, not only in the morality of the 
place, but in its frequenters. You see men here, dressed in the 
loudest style of the Franco-Anglo-American fashion, driving four-in- 
hand drags filled with ladies of questionable virtue, who probably 
he last time they handled a whip were clad in a red-flannel jersey 
or jumper, and were behind a catile-truck ; and then the scenes in 
the gambling-houses at night and the language used would require 
the pencil of Hogarth and the pen of the recording angel. 

The White-Sulphur Springs in Virginia, some distance from 
Richmond the capital, which stood such a siege during the war, 
are very like Malvern, not only from the associations of the place, 
but from the select character of the people that go there in the 
summer months. This place used to be the great resort of the 
wealthy and historical Southern families, whose likeness Thackeray 
drew so graphically in the Virginians; and even now, although a 
blight rests on Dixie’s land, the Sulphur Springs still keep up their 
reputation, for no inducements are offered to shoddy, although many 
Northern families come down to enjoy the scenery and take the 
waters in quiet, without all the racket and bustle which are in- 
separable from Saratoga, which used to bear away the palm, until 
rowdyism claimed it for its own. Trotting matches are of frequent 
occurrence here; the South having always evinced a fondness for 
horseflesh, and still keeping to that predilection, despite its fall. 

To see real American sea-side life—what is to be seen of it— 
one must go to Newport and Longbranch. The former spot is 
situated on Long Island Sound, and is the Ryde of the States ; 
for the New York Yacht Club always visits it while on its annual 
August cruise, and makes Newport its head-quarters, when there 
are balls and dinners, and boat-races and regattas, without limit. It 
is an extremely pretty place, part of the coast-line resembling that 
of Devon, although not so rocky and mountainous. Longbranch 
is on the New Jersey shore, and faces the Atlantic, looking right 
across to the mother country. Ifthe former stands for Ryde, Long- 
branch may be called the Brighton of America, only it exhibits a 
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sad falling off on comparison with its prototype. There are many 
fine hotels, built in the usual Transatlantic fashion ; but there is no 
chain pier, no gorgeous palaces, no band, no attractions, save the 
sands under the cliff, and the dreary walk above. The bathing, too, 
is dangerous, as there is a strong under-tow ; and one cannot have 
a dip, however bold a swimmer, without holding on to a rope, lest 
the tide should sweep you away to the ocean. 

Taking the watering-places as a whole, it cannot be said that 
the Americans enjoy themselves when they go off for their summer 
holiday, or if they do, it is certainly in the most languid and phleg- 
matic manner. They seldom bathe, and when they do manage to 
shake off their vis inertie so as to effect that object, they are clad 
in the fashion that you see at Biarritz and the German baths. The 
ladies, of course, look nice and coquettish in their neatly-braided 
tunics and wide zouave trousers; but they will wear the most 
horrible-looking, wide -flapping, battered straw hats, instead of the 
neat head - dresses a Frenchwoman or a Teuton girl adopts; and 
the result is ugliness: for I defy even Venus herself to look piquante 
in a muleteer’s sombrero. And for the men: a fat Gaul looks an 
absurd object’ enough in the costume of the bath, but substitute a 
very lean gentleman from Boston—and they are very spare in the 
matter of flesh, although great in bones—and it cannot be said that 
the change is for the better. Talking of the ladies, poor Halpine, 
the poet of the war, wrote some very beautiful lines on seeing his 
ladye-love emerge from a dip in the sea, which I have never seen 
in print over here. They are slightly erotic, but contain some very 
neat word-painting. 

There is a dulness about the sea-side life of cousin Jonathan 
which is very wearisome, after a time, to any one accustomed to the 
life of the continental and English watering-places; and it is sur- 
prising that such should be the case, when Young America is so 
wonderfully active and enterprising in business-matters. I suppose, 
however, it results from the undue speed at which he lives during 
the winter, which so prostrates him~that he is incapable of exertion 
during his leisure moments, and must experience a sort of summer 
hibernation—to make a fine Irish bull. But the fact is there; day 
after day those at Newport and Longbranch go through a dull rou- 
tine which would drive a muscular Christian into a state of frenzy. 
They do not walk, they will not boat; croquet is unheard of; cricket 
would not be attempted for worlds ; in fact, they do nothing. After 
showing up at the breakfast-table, the ladies betake themselves to 
their bedrooms until dinner, and the men-folk lounge on rocking- 
chairs in the verandah, where they chew and expectorate, and read 
the latest New York papers they can get hold of, and hardly ever 
look at the sea before them. After dinner, which generally takes 
place at three or four o’clock, they rouse up somewhat, and perhaps 
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take a promenade for a few hundred yards; and after supper they 
have a dance or ball in the principal room of the hotel, where they 
saunter through the ‘ German,’ a species of minuet, and then go 
weariedly to bed. Occasionally they have a trotting match, got up 
by some shrewd speculator from down East or Gotham city; and 
sometimes they drive out; but these are rare breaks in the listless 
monotony of their stay. Iam not exaggerating one particle; any 
one who has stopped at the principal watering-places in America 
will corroborate my words. The ladies think of nothing but dress- 
ing in the latest finery, and have not the energy even to go out and 
show themselves off; and the men neither think of nor do anything. 
The arrival of the yachts at Newport creates a diversion for a short 
time, but at Longbranch it is the same always, as long as the sum- 
mer season lasts. What they would do without their sumptuous 
hotels often puzzled me; but perhaps they would be more active 
and get on better, as there is no doubt the fact of having every- 
thing to one’s hands ready, without any personal exertion, super- 
induces indolence. 

For my part, during my stay in America, I liked the various 
excursions I took to short distances from New York better far than 
settling down for any length of time at the fashionable resorts. Going 
up the Hudson is delightful; and besides there are many pleasant 
boat-journeys up the East river to Haarlem and High Bridge, the 
latter a splendid aqueduct over the river, nearly as high as the 
Clifton suspension-bridge, by which the Manhattanese are supplied 
with pure water—brought over a distance of some fifty miles—from 
the Croton reservoir. The views on the river christened after Hen- 
drick Hudson’s name are magnificent. On the left-hand side, in going 
to Albany, huge cliffs, called the Palisades, rise almost abruptly out 
of the river and trend upwards, thousands of feet high, with their 
faces lichened with creepers and vegetation ; a belt of firs surmounts 
their topmost slopes; and as the river here is as wide as the 
Thames at Gravesend, the effect is very wild and bold, like the 
scenery about Ilfracombe in North Devon. On the right bank it 
is altogether different, having a lazy, tranquil, rural look, like our 
river at Hampton. The contrast is very great; for on the one side 
are the frowning cliffs and beetle-browed mountains, with the white 
peaks of the lofty Kaatskills towering in the distance ; on the other, 
low-lying lands and waving woods, with here and there a country 
villa or farmhouse peeping out from amidst the trees with which 
it is encircled. As the steamboat—floating palace, as it is very 
appropriately termed—dgoes on its way, in following the channel it 
approaches either bank by turns, and then you can see the gray 
granite face of the Palisades nearer, with the creepers nestling in 
every cranny, or some neat little cottage on the farther side, built 
of coloured wood, and with pagoda roof, standing on the water’s 
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edge; or, on rounding some sharp turn, you come across a little 
fairy islet jumping up from the stream, like the Lurelei of Fouqué. 
It is the same all the way up, and I do not think there is a more 
beautiful river in the world than the Hudson between New York 
and Albany. Westpoint—the Woolwich of the United States, as it 
is the great military academy for the training of cadets—is situated 
at a most beautiful point of the river, where it widens into a species 
of lake, and is gemmed by a thousand little islands, about sixty-four 
miles from the city. The speed of the river steamers can be ima- 
gined, when it is mentioned that this distance is accomplished 
usually in two hours and a half, a little over twenty-five miles per 
hour; and the fare is only about ninepence for the journey, for 
which you can go indeed to Albany, nearly as far again, as it is a 
hundred and twenty miles from New York. 

Beautiful as the scenery is in summer, however, the ‘ fall,’ or 
autumn, is the time to see it in perfection. The foliage then has 
a richness, a perfect glory of colouring, which none but those who 
have seen it could believe. Tints of all shades of glowing scarlet, 
burnished gold, and russet brown, interspersed with intermediate 
tints of rare purples and violets and pale sea-greens, mark the fare- 
well dress of the Indian summer; and these colours last until the 
frost sets in, and the leaves fall before the king of winter. What 
a field America with its rich colouring would have afforded Turner, 
the artist of effect ! 

Among the inhabitants of the city, fishing parties form an 
agreeable source of relaxation, and matches are held through the 
summer at base-ball—a species of the old game of rounders that 
English boys play at school, only men play at it in the States, and 
there it bears the proud denomination of the ‘ National game.’ Trotting 
matches at the Fashion course in Brooklyn, and the Macquerie at 
New Orleans, take place at intervals, to rouse the drooping energies 
of the people through the country ; but altogether the summer sea- 
son is very dull, flat, stale, and unprofitable. Ifyou go to a trotting 
match, you are choked with dust; if you start on a fishing excursion 
down the bay, you are burnt so that the skin peels off your face ; if 
you stop in the city, you are suffocated; and if you go to a watering- 
place, you are bored to death. My last recollection of one is of 
Longbranch, and of an enforced stay there of over a fortnight, in 
order to obtain for the paper I represented some idea of the political 
views of General Grant, who was stopping there at the time. How 
very dull it was to be sure! The only solace I had was to observe a 
very angular Western man as he emerged from his morning’s dip. 
He looked in his clinging bathing-dress exactly as poor Rogers 
used to appear when he came downstairs with the candle in his 
hand as the Widow Melnotte in the burlesque of the Lady of Lyons. 

: JOHN C. HUTCHESON. 








AN UTTER IMPOSSIBILITY 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT (MRS. ROSS-CHURCH), AUTHOR OF ‘NELLY BROOKE,’ ETC. 


Ir was a Sunday afternoon in August—the time of all others when 
it is to be hoped that the recording angel is lenient towards frail 
human nature for feeling more sleepy than religious. Inside the 
whitewashed country church all was sunshine, languor, and heat ; 
- whilst the familiar form of the clergyman was becoming more and 
more indistinct to the heavy eyes which strove to look at him; and 
the dull ears, straining to listen, could hardly distinguish the mono- 
tonous hum of his voice from the buzz of the insects which had found 
their way into the sacred building. Of all the congregation, indeed, 
there seemed to be but one cool, collected, and wakeful person, and 
that one was a woman. 

A delicate-looking woman, of about five or six and twenty, with 
a face that would grow very dear and very necessary to such as loved 
it; a quiet thoughtful face, with sympathetic eyes, and a tenderly- 
curved mouth, the smile of which was all the sweeter because it 
came so seldom. Robed in half-mourning, she sat in her pew alone, 
neither increasing the heat of herself and her neighbours by violent 
fanning and scattering of scent, nor disordering her appearance by 
taking off her gloves or loosening her bonnet-strings ; but remained 
calm and composed, making others cooler only to look at her. On 
the wall above the seat she occupied was a marble tablet, the gold- 
and-black letters of which set forth that it had been erected to the 
memory of John Hilton, Esquire, of Brooklands, in the parish of 
Hurstley, and of his daughter Edith, aged two years, whose deaths 
had occurred within a few months of each other, and whose bodies 
lay in the adjoining churchyard. As the service concluded, and the 
lady, rising from her seat, caught for a moment the name of Edith 
on the stone before her, a slight shudder ran through her frame, 
and a close observer might have seen her lip tremble ; but the next 
minute she had sunk upon her knees, and hidden -her face and her 
feelings from the gaze of man; and when she again resumed her 
seat, her look was as peaceful as before. But she seemed in no 
hurry to quit the church ; for the crowd of men and women, old and 
young, fat and thin, had pushed each other down the aisle, and scat- 
tered far and wide, before her gray-silk dress swept the length of 
cocoa-nut matting, and appeared in the square old-fashioned porch. 
But as she entered it, a start, a flush on her pale cheek, and a look 
of intense pleasure lighting up her eyes, showed that she had en- 
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countered a welcome surprise; and with an outstretched hand she 
advanced quickly to meet the figure of a gentleman, evidently wait- 
ing for her. 

‘You here, Charley, after so many promises and so many de- 
lays! Why, what induced you to come to-day ?’ 

Her words intimated that Sunday was not the day he should 
have chosen for his journey; but her looks said she was only too 
glad to see him there at all. 

‘I arrived in town yesterday,’ he replied, warmly returning the 
pressure of her hand; ‘and you know how I hate a Sunday in Lon- 
don, Beatrice; so I thought I would come on and spend it here. 
Besides, I want to speak to you.’ 

He was a dark handsome man, of about her own age, and usu- 
ally appeared younger; but at the present moment there was an 
expression of perplexity or pain (it would have been difficult to decide 
which) upon his face, that caused him to look the elder of the two. 
Yet, strange to say, the lady did not appear to notice the perturba- 
tion of his features, and her answer to his remark was given lightly. 

‘You don’t want any more good advice, I hope, Charley, be- 
cause you know you never take it; so it is only adding insult to 
injury to ask for it.’ 

‘Come, that’s hardly fair, Beatrice,’ he answered seriously; ‘I 
am sure I have always followed your advice when it was feasible, 
and been grateful for it when it was not. Your counsel and your 
sisterly affection have been the guiding-stars of my existence, and 
I was not aware that I had shown myself unmindful of them.’ 

There appeared to be something in this last remark which grated 
on the lady’s feelings ; for her playful tone was quelled at once. 

‘My dear Charley, I was only joking! You know how ready 
I always am to give you the help of which I am capable. What is 
it that you wish to speak to me about ?’ 

They had passed out of the church-porch by this time, and she 
had turned into the path which led towards her home. But Charles 
Lennox placed his hand upon her arm, and detained her. 

‘Stop, Beatrice! Don’t go home just yet; it is cooler now. 
Let us take a little turn together in the churchyard.’ 

‘In the churchyard, Charley ?’ she asked with surprise. 

‘Yes, in the churchyard,’ he repeated; ‘why not? I like to 
wander sometimes amongst the graves; they seem so quiet and so 
peaceful ; besides, I think I should like to tell you what I have to 
tell you—here.’ 

She placed her arm within his as he spoke, and they turned 
towards the back of the church, and sauntered together down the 
narrow gravel-path which bordered the resting-places of the dead. 
For a few minutes they walked in silence; his heart seemed to be 
full, and hers was pondering on the coming revelation. When at 
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last he spoke, he did it so abruptly, that his words seemed almost 
rough. 

‘ Beatrice, I am going to be married.’ 

‘ Charley !’ 

The arm linked within his slid suddenly from his hold, and the 
face she turned towards him bore a sickly incredulous smile. 

‘It is true,’ he answered with attempted unconcern, as he feigned 
to busy himself by flicking specks of dust off his attire with his cane. 
‘I met her six weeks ago at the country-house at which I have been 
staying; and as soon as ever it was a settled thing, I ran down here, 
feeling not only that you have a kind of right to the first news, but 
that I should not feel quite happy or satisfied with myself until I 
had received your congratulations and approval.’ 

‘ Thank you, Charley,’ she answered, in a voice which she hated 
for sounding so full of pain, and with lips which she despised for 
being so weak as to tremble. And then, when she had expressed 
her thanks for his consideration, it seemed as though neither of them 
could find anything more to say on the subject ; for they continued 
to walk side by side, but in complete silenge. 

For she could not congratulate her friend—not just yet; and 
she knew she had no right to reproach him, or even to feel hurt at 
his intelligence. For, many years before, a terrible scene had taken 
_ place between this man and this woman. They had fought a battle 
together—such a battle as is often fought in this world in secret 
and in tears; and they had achieved a victory, though not a blood- 
less one. Years before, when Beatrice Hilton had been a wife and 
mother, she had discovered to her horror, misery, and shame, that 
her heart was no longer loyal to its rightful master, but had slipped, 
almost insensibly to herself, into the keeping of Charles Lennox. 
And then, when he had guessed her secret, and, emboldened by the 
fact, had dared to whisper that her affection for him was recipro- 
cated, she had told him they must part for ever. She had put away 
the temptation of his love, so dear to her; had turned a deaf ear 
to his entreaties, and bravely and resolutely torn herself away from 
the dangerous pleasure of his companionship. But though she had 
done all this, she had not satisfied her uneasy conscience. She was 
not able, all at once, to wrench the unhallowed love from her re- 
pentant heart ; and when the discovery of this fact was quickly fol- 
lowed by the deaths of her husband and her child, Beatrice Hilton 
had permitted remorse to take such strong possession of her breast, 
that she refused to believe it could be right to indulge her affection 
for Charles Lennox, even though she had become free. She thought 
that refraining from the happiness within her grasp was some sort 
of expiation for having rashly desired to pluck that which was un- 
lawful; and therefore, when Mr. Lennox, as soon after her bereave- 
ment as he thought proper, had urged her to become his wife, she 
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had given him what would have appeared to any one but lovers a 
decided refusal, and affirmed she should content herself with friend- 
ship for him until her life ended. But then she had always had him 
for her friend—her close, intimate, inalienable friend; and whilst 
she adhered to her resolution of becoming nothing nearer to him, 
Mrs. Hilton had inwardly gloried in the knowledge that no other 
woman came between them. 

Mr. Lennox being, on the strength of an independent income 
and an expected baronetcy, that social evil—an idle man, was a gen- 
tleman much addicted to getting into all manner of scrapes, except 
pecuniary ones ; and whenever he was in need of counsel or sym- 
pathy, he had been in the habit of going straight to Beatrice Hilton 
for the aid which she loved to give him. Had she been called upon 
to analyse her feelings in the matter, she would hardly have main- 
tained that she expected this pleasant brother-and-sisterly sort of 
intercourse to go on for ever; yet it is equally true that she never 
anticipated its being cut short by marriage with any one, unless, 
indeed, it were herself. Her first impulse, therefore, on the receipt 
of Charles Lennox’s intelligence, was, that it must be untrue; her 
second, to reproach him with his perfidy; her third, to remember 
that she had refused to be his wife, and thereby resigned all right 
to question his proceedings ; her last, to wonder why he had chosen 
to tell her of it there. ; 

Why had he led her down the very path beside which lay the 
bodies of her husband and her child ? why regulated his words so, 
that at the same moment the news of his intended marriage left 
his lips, the sacred name of ‘ Edith’ gleamed on her from the small 
white cross before them, and her eyes were resting on the summer 
flowers which decked her darling’s grave ? 

Had he been doubtful with what feelings she might receive his 
intelligence—fearful lest in the privacy of her own home she might 
have been betrayed into words which it would have been like sacri- 
lege to utter beside that sacred spot? At the mere thought, a 
woman’s pride began to surge and swell in Beatrice Hilton’s breast, 
and the tone in which she replied to Mr. Lennox’s next remark was 
masterly in its acted unconcern. 

‘I have taken you by surprise, Beatrice,’ he observed. 

‘Not at all, Charley, except so far as the immediate fact is con- 
cerned. I only wonder,’ with a light laugh, ‘ you did not tell me 
of it long ago. Of course, I knew you would marry some day, and 
have often tried to picture your future wife to myself. I shall be 
curious to know if your fiancée comes up to my ideal. You must 
tell me all about her, and begin at the beginning. What is her 
name ?” 

‘Well, her name is Miss Ashton— Louisa Ashton,’ replied 
Charles Lennox ; who, although he was very much taken with his 
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new fancy, would rather his old love had betrayed a little more 
concern at the news. 

‘ Ashton! what, the Devonshire family ?’ 

‘ Yes; she is a niece of the old judge.’ 

‘ Very pretty, I suppose, Charley ?’ 

‘O yes, she’s decidedly pretty.’ 

‘Quite your own style, I conclude: fair hair and blue eyes, like 
that charming little actress we saw at the Strand together last year, 
and of whose beauty you raved for three months afterwards.’ 

‘ Three days, or three hours more likely,’ replied Mr. Lennox 
unresponsively ; ‘I don’t think I’m much given to raving, Beatrice ; 
I’m getting rather too old for that sort of thing now, to say nothing 
of the circumstances of my life having been calculated to knock all 
such nonsense out of me.’ 

She knew that he alluded to the former episode of their unhappy 
love, of which he often spoke in like manner, and which for some 
years had been the means of making him very wild. For the first 
time a mighty doubt assailed her heart, as to whether she had been 
justified in refusing to heal the wound she had inflicted; but the 
next moment she remembered that to think of that it was too late. 
She had driven him to another for comfort, and thenceforth she 
must be less to him than she had ever been before. A spasm 
passed over her face as the thought crossed her mind; but though 
‘she had so little power over her features, she had sufficient control 
over her voice to continue the conversation easily. 

‘ You have not yet described Miss Ashton to me, Charley.’ 

‘ Well, she is fair, then, as you anticipated ; rather mignonne, 
and very young; too young for me, in truth, for she has only just 
completed her seventeenth year.’ 

Another pang for the suffering creature by his side; for what 
circumstance can a woman, who has passed her premiére jeunesse, 
feel more than the fact of her lover bestowing his affections on a 
girl more than half-a-dozen years younger than herself ? 

‘She is very fond of you, Charley ?’ was the next interrogation, 
whispered rather than said. 

*O yes, I believe so, indeed I am quite sure of it,’ was the 
answer, while a smile of secret self-satisfaction stole over the fea- 
tures of Charles Lennox, and he pulled down the ends of his heavy 
moustaches caressingly. 

‘ And you love her, of course ?’ 

‘Of course, or I shouldn’t think of marrying her; that is to 
say, she is a very charming little creature, Beatrice, and very much 
attached to myself; but if you imagine I can regard her, or any 
woman, with a tithe of the affection with which we—’ 

‘Hush! O hush!’ said Mrs. Hilton earnestly, as she raised her 
hand. ‘ That is past, Charley; please don’t allude to it.’ 
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‘I know it’s past,’ he answered ruefully; ‘ you’ve given me good 
reason to believe that, Beatrice ; but I was not aware that the mere 
mention of it was so distasteful to you.’ 

‘It is as well not to speak of it, and especially now,’ she said 
gently, pressing her hand over her heart meanwhile, to deaden its 
pain. ‘ When are you to be married, Charley ?’ 

‘In a month,’ he answered rather sullenly. 

He was by no means aware that he regretted what he had done; 
that he was sorry that from flirting for mere pastime he had been 
led on into making a declaration of marriage ; but it was very patent 
to him that if the coming change in his circumstances made any 
change in his friendship with Beatrice Hilton, the game would not 
be worth the candle. He wished, or he thought he wished, since 
the other had refused him, to marry pretty Louisa Ashton, with her 
ravishing white skin and melting blue eyes; but he had no idea of 
not retaining his old flame in the character of chief friend, adviser, 
and confidante. She had been too much to him for too many years 
past, to enable him to dispense easily with her now. In all his late 
thoughts réspecting the future, he had pictured to himself these two 
women associating with and loving one another; the youthful beauty 
and innocence of Louisa setting off Beatrice’s maturer grace and 
power of intellect, and both of them trying to show affection for him- 
self. 

In pondering on his lot as the husband of Louisa Ashton, he 
had yet never failed to think of Beatrice Hilton as his chief good. 
Louisa was to be his Pleasure, beaming with loveliness and wreathed 
in constant smiles: but the other woman was to be his Comfort, the 
one to whom he brought all his troubles, and from whom alone he 
expected to derive their balm. And mingled with this steady friend- 
ship was to have been a spice of the old leaven—nothing deleterious 
to his marital faith, but just sufficient to infuse a little excitement 
and interest to his bond with Beatrice. An occasional sigh for the 
past, perhaps; a stray allusion to the hopes that were; the bliss 
that might have been; and through her eyes, or the pressure of her 
hand, to receive the assurance that regret sometimes claimed her 
also for its own. 

Charles Lennox had purposed for himself, in fact, an utter im- 
possibility : to keep a sentimental friendship, bordering on love, 
alight in the bosom of one woman; whilst he took another, a 
younger dnd a fairer one, to his arms. In some friendships we 
must be all—or nothing. When he spoke sullenly on the subject 
of his approaching marriage, it was not therefore at the thought of 
what was before him, but because Mrs. Hilton declined to discuss 
that which was to be left behind. For some time after her last 
remark they again preserved silence, during which period Mr. Len- 
nox employed himself in switching off the heads of the nettles and 
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other weeds which grew amongst the grass. Then he said, in a 
tone of disappointment : — 

‘I expected more sympathy from you, Beatrice.’ 

‘ More sympathy, Charley! in what way ?’ she demanded, rais- 
ing her weary eyes to his face. 

‘Well, I thought that, considering all things, you would be glad 
to hear that at last I had a chance of happiness, in so far as the 
prospect of a wife and home of my own can give it me.’ 

‘And O, Charley, you cannot think that I am not glad—as 
glad as I should be at anything which promoted your welfare !’ 

‘I thought that you would sympathise more with my feelings 
in the matter, considering what a friend you have been to me. You 
will always be my friend, Beatrice, will you not ?’ 

‘ Always. I have promised it again and again.’ 

‘ And will love my wife for my sake ?’ 

‘I hope so; no less than for her own. And I rejoice in every 
good thing which happens to you, dear friend ; and shall pray night 
and morning that your wife may prove so great a blessing to you, 
that you may never remember there was a time when life was other- 
wise than happy. Can I say more ?’ 

He shook his head with a pleased smile, and then he took her 
hand; and pressed it, and thanked her warmly for all that she had 
done for him, and promised still to do. 

‘ But, Beatrice, there are tears upon your cheek! That hardly 
looks as if you thought my news was good news.’ 

She had been fighting hard with these rebellious tears for seve- 
ral minutes past, yet they had conquered her; and now, as she 
shook them indignantly away, crimsoning beneath the knowledge 
that they had met his observation, the effort to appear altogether 
indifferent was too much for her, and in another moment she had 
broken down entirely. 

‘You should not have brought me by my baby’s grave, if you 
wished me to be cheerful,’ she sobbed, blushing for the subterfuge she 
was compelled to use, to allay his consternation at her tears. ‘O, my 
poor Edith, my poor dead baby! How I wish I were at rest with her!’ 

‘TI am so sorry,’ stammered Mr. Lennox. ‘I never thought— 
I quite forgot—what a careless fool you must think me, Beatrice ! 
Poor dear little Edith! Of course I should not have brought you 
here. Let us go out by the farther gate ; it is a longer way home, 
but we shall avoid passing by the grave again. I almost hoped you 
had overcome that grief, dear Beatrice ; that you had gained courage 
to confess that the child has made a good exchange.’ 

*O yes! I do—I know it,’ sighed the mother; ‘ but, Charley, 
you do not, you cannot understand all that I feel.’ And when she 
reached Brooklands she cried for little Edith (if it were for little 
Edith that she cried) through the whole of the ensuing night. 
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Although at any moment he might have returned to Miss Ashton 
and her fascinations, Mr. Lennox did not appear disposed to quit 
Hurstley in a hurry ; but lingered in the neighbourhood, having his 
apartments at the village inn, and spending most of his time about 
the house and grounds of Brooklands. After a few days, the reason 
of this conduct on his part became apparent. 

‘Where are you likely to settle after your marriage?’ demanded 
Mrs. Hilton of him, after he had been torturing her for the best 
part of an hour by discussions on the subject of curtains and carpets, 
and the relative merits of walnut and rosewood. For though Mr. 
Lennox had plenty of money, he had no fixed habitation. He was 
waiting to inherit that with the baronetey. 

‘ What do you think of Moorcroft ?’ he inquired, with a mean- 
ing smile. ‘I have already applied to Moss about it.’ 

Moorcroft was the name of a house standing in its own grounds, 
and next to Brooklands, which had long been advertised to let.on 
lease. 

‘Charley, will that be advisable ?’ she inadvertently exclaimed. 

‘ Advisable! Why not, Beatrice?’ | 

‘ Because—because’—she was stammering now—‘ Miss Ashton 
may not like Hurstley, you know; it is so retired a place; she may 
find it dull.’ 

‘ She has been used to the country all her life,’ returned Charles 
Lennox; ‘and if she had not, my wife must learn to like what I 
like. I have set my heart on getting Moorcroft, Beatrice. I have 
always intended, in the event of my marriage, to settle at Hurstley ; 
for, with an establishment of my own to look after, I suppose I shall 
be compelled in some measure to abandon my dear old visits to 
Brooklands, and I cannot entirely give up the pleasure of your com- 
pany. I shall want your head to guide me still, Beatrice.’ 

‘ You will have another adviser and counsellor now, Charley,’ 
she said gently. 

He laughed with real amusement at the idea. 

‘ You don’t know Louey Ashton, or you wouldn’t say that, Bea- 
trice, by Jove! She is a dear little creature, very loving and affec- 
tionate, and all that sort of thing; but she’s not exactly the sort of 
woman that a man would go to for advice.’ 

At these words a thrill of pleasure ran through the breast of 
Mrs. Hilton—pleasure to think that she should still be the first in 
his esteem, if not in his affection; but the next moment she had 
rebuked her weakness with a sigh, and returned to the subject which 
they had in hand. P 

‘ But touching Moorcroft, Charley: pray think twice before you 
take the place. There is no society in Hurstley, remember. Beside 
the doctor’s and the clergyman’s wives, who is there fit to be the 
companion of a young girl reared as Miss Ashton has probably been ?’ 
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‘ There is yourself, Beatrice ; and I desire no better companion 
for Louisa. I am sure you will get on admirably together, although 
there is little similarity between you. She is a child, of course, 
compared to you,’ he said, little recking the pain he inflicted on his 
hearer ; ‘ but a very lovable and companionable child all the same, 
and with a face to prove a passport through the world. You will 
be present at the wedding, Beatrice ?’ 

‘O, no, no! don’t ask me!’ with a quick look of anguish un- 
seen by Mr. Lennox. ‘ Remember how seldom I go into society 
now, Charley.’ 

‘ Well, that’s true,’ he said, though gravely. ‘ And, after all, I 
am not sure that I should like you to be there. It will be a very 
different sort of business to what I had looked forward to; and old 
remembrances are better left—’ 

‘ Are you sure that Moorcroft is not damp ?’ hurriedly interrupted 
Mrs. Hilton. ‘ You know that it is in shocking repair.’ 

‘ Moss has engaged to put all that to rights for me within the 
given time.’ 

‘ Still, don’t take it without due consideration. Iam prepared 
to like your wife, Charley, and to be a friend to her as I have been 
to you; but there are two sides to the question, and Miss Ashton 
may not like me.’ 

"© By Jove, if she doesn’t !’ exclaimed Charles Lennox, leaving 
his intended vengeance, too deep for words, to the imagination. 

‘ But, even supposing that she does,’ persisted Mrs. Hilton, 
‘I cannot help thinking that you might find a livelier place than 
Hurstley to reside in, and a livelier companion for your wife than 
myself.’ 

He looked annoyed and disappointed at her setting her face so 
determinately against his taking Moorcroft; but in this instance 
her persuasions were of no avail with him, and he appeared at 
Brooklands with a bright face a couple of days afterwards to inform 
her that all preliminary matters were arranged, and the agent had 
promised that Moorcroft should be in thorough order before he re- 
turned from his wedding tour. He looked to herself, he added 
affectionately, to see the interior of the house arranged as might 
appear most tasteful in her eyes; and he trusted that when he 
brought Louisa to the home she had adorned for her, the first sight 
they should see would be the figure of his dear friend upon the 
threshold, waiting to welcome them and wish them happiness. So 
he rattled on in the engrossing selfishness of his new attachment, 
and his ‘ dear friend’ promised all that he desired. 

Her first impulse had been to refuse his request, for she felt as 
though the torture would be more than was required of her ; but 
pride came to her aid, and pushed her weakness out of sight. And 
since she had been unable to prevent his taking Moorcroft (an event 
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from which her instinct prophesied no increase of pleasure for either 
of them), she did not wish to refuse any assistance she could give 
him; and when he had taken his departure, she derived a sad satis- 
faction in procuring every article of luxury and comfort which she 
thought might suit the taste or gratify the fancy of the coming bride. 

It was two months before Mr. Lennox again visited Hurstley ; 
and October was fast losing itself in November, as the carriage con- 
taining the newly-married couple dashed up to the porch of Moor- 
croft ; and Beatrice, according to her friend’s earnest request, came 
forward from a background of lighted lamps and blazing fires to 
bid them welcome home. It was an office which she would gladly 
have avoided, had she not been afraid that Charles Lennox would 
guess the reason of her refusal; but being there, she determined to 
be mistress of herself, though her usually pale face was flushed 
with excitement, and her manner was nervous and unsteady. Mr. 
Lennox was the first to alight; but he had little occasion to offer 
his assistance to the lissom figure which jumped out of the carriage 
after him, and which he had taken by the hand, and led into the 
drawing-room before Mrs. Hilton had time to reach the hall-door. 

‘ Beatrice, my dear friend,’ he said earnestly, as he grasped her 
hand, ‘this is real kindness on your part;’ and then, turning to 
his wife, he continued: ‘ Now, Mrs. Lennox, off with all these 
wraps, and prove I deserve a little credit for my choice ;’ and with 
playful roughness he unwound the warm shawl in which she was 
enveloped, and dragged the blushing girl forward beneath the bright 
lamplight. 

She was lovely—enchanting—almost perfect! Mrs. Hilton, 
sorely as she had tortured herself with imagining the various beau- 
ties of Charles Lennox’s bride, had never dreamt she could be so 
fair a thing as this; and as she gazed at her, she heaved a heavy 
inward sigh, and wondered no more that she herself had been for- 
gotten. 

In stature she was middle-sized ; in figure, slight but rounded ; 
in complexion, fair and rosy; but all this was nothing to her ideal- 
istic face, whence two large blue eyes, surmounting a piquante nose 
and curved red lips, gleamed out from beneath a nest of golden 
curls, which, in addition to the fashionable chevelure of the day, 
lay thickly about her forehead and the nape of her neck. She 
looked to Beatrice Hilton like some fancy portrait of a lovely girl, 
so rare and delicate and unearthly was her beauty ; and after the 
first maddening stab of jealousy was past, her feeling was to take 
the childish figure in her arms, and beg of those wondering star- 
like eyes to look upon her kindly. And the same impulse seemed 
to move Louisa Lennox. Her first glance at her husband’s friend, 
of whom she had heard so much, was shy, and almost fearful, as 
though she expected to be criticised, and perhaps not approved of ; 
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but as she met the sad, subdued look of Beatrice Hilton, marked 
her half-mourning robes, and saw the faint smile which flickered on 
her mouth, all her timidity vanished ; and withdrawing the hand 
which she had proffered, she ran up to her instead, and throwing 
her arms about her neck, laid her innocent lips to hers. Mrs. 
Hilton was taken by surprise; but all her womanly nature went 
out to meet that of the young creature who thus threw herself upon 
her friendship; and with a feeling of interest very different from 
that with which she had expected to welcome the wife of Charles 
Lennox, she clasped the girl to her bosom, and warmly returned 
her embrace. 

Mr. Lennox, looking on at the meeting of the two women, 
already saw, as he imagined, the realisation of his dream, and was 
delighted. 

‘Come, come!’ he exclaimed, ‘that’s right; thank you, Beatrice, 
ten thousand times. And now will you show my little wife to her 
own room, that she may prepare for the dinner, which I hope is 
ready for us ?’ 

Mrs. Hilton did not look at the speaker, but she held out her 
hand to the fair creature, whom she could scarcely yet regard as 
his wife, and led her from the apartment. 

- ‘I hope you will find everything arranged to your liking,’ she 
said, as they entered the bedroom together. ‘I have done my 
best ; but it is seldom that the tastes of two people entirely agree.’ 

‘O, I am sure it will all be very nice!’ exclaimed the bride, 
whose voice, with a ring in it expressive of want of thought or 
ideas, was not so sweet as her person; ‘and I am sure it is un- 
commonly good of you to have taken so much trouble for us; in- 
deed, I told Charley a dozen times that he was very cool to ask it. 
But you can’t think how glad I am, Mrs. Hilton, to find that you 
are not a bit like what I imagined. Charley quite frightened me, 
talking so much about your goodness and cleverness and sense ; 
and I’m sure I thought, from his description, that you were quite 
an old woman.’ 

‘ Did he tell you so?’ the other asked, in a voice made tremu- 
lous by pain. 

‘ Well, not exactly, perhaps; but he seems to have known you 
such a long time, and to think so much of all you do and say.’ 

‘He has known me during a great deal of sorrow,’ replied 
Beatrice Hilton quietly, ‘and that ages a woman more than years.’ 

‘Ah, yes! your poor little baby and your husband. Charley 
told me all about them, too; and he says we must try and make 
up to you for all you have lost—that is to say, as far as our com- 
pany can go. So that I hope we shall be great friends, Mrs. Hil- 
ton, and that you will very often come and dine and sit with us. 
Will you ?’ 
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‘I don’t know, my dear,’ said the elder woman, in a voice 
which rather restrained the other’s eagerness. ‘I cannot promise ; 
I have lived now for some time alone, and I do not think I should 
care to break through my usual solitary habits.’ 

Mentally she had writhed beneath the familiar mention of Mr. 
Lennox from Louisa’s lips, but such pain was as nothing compared 
to the pang with which she now heard that he had already dis- 
cussed her past sorrows, and the remedy for them, with his girlish 
bride. 

The remedy! Good heavens! was he going to offer to bind 
up her broken heart by the society of this child, and the sight. of 
his own devotion to her? He must be made of stone or adamant 
himself, to fancy such a thing was possible! She could not help 
it ; but Mrs. Lennox’s proposition, though kindly made, seemed to 
close, instead of open, her heart farther to her; and it was in a 
constrained tone that she suggested that the dinner must be almost 
ready ; upon which they descended together to the dining-room. 

‘ Good-night !’ said Beatrice Hilton, with forced gaiety, as she 
advanced towards Charles Lennox. ‘I hope the dinner will be to 
your taste; but you have an excellent cook, and Mrs. Lennox will 
find she has but to order a thing to have it. Good-night to both 
of you!’ 

‘You are not going!’ he exclaimed, with real concern ; ‘ surely 
you will stay and dine with us!’ 

‘Surely I will do no such thing, Charley! I am tired and 
sleepy ; and I want nothing but a cup of tea at home—-so, please 
let me go.’ 

‘O, no! you must not go—you must not, indeed. I quite 
reckoned on your spending the evening with us. I have a thousand 
things to say.’ 

‘Then you must say them to your wife, or keep them till to- 
morrow. I really am not in a fit state for being catechised to- 
night.’ 

: ‘Are you in earnest, Beatrice ?’ he reiterated, with a look of 
entreaty. ‘ You will greatly disappoint me if you persist in going.’ 

‘O, nonsense!’ she replied, with a light laugh; ‘you can do 
very well without me, and I am in no mind for anything but bed 
this evening ;’ and with a final good-night to the bride, who stood 
regarding rather ruefully her husband’s look of chagrin, Mrs. Hilton 
left the room. 

She would have liked to stay with him; she, too, had a thou- 
sand things to say, which had bubbled up to the surface of her 
mind at the sight of her old friend; but she felt that she could 
not say them, she could not trust herself to say them, whilst that 
golden-haired apparition sat at the other end of the table, and called 
him ‘ Charley.’ 
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He would have accompanied her home; but she had provided 
against that contingency, for her carriage was waiting for her at 
the door ; and once within its shelter, she threw herself back upon 
the dark cushions and gave way to a flood of bitter tears. She had 
done her duty; but would it ever become less hard to do it, and 
could she continue to dwell at Brooklands, with the chance of seeing 
him, or her, or both of them, each hour of her life ? 

The,next day she determined to spend by herself; and the morn- 
ing and afternoon passed unmolested ; but with the evening shadows 
in walked Mr. Lennox, eager to know the reason of her absence. 

_‘ Why have you not been over to see Louisa, Beatrice ?’ 

‘ What! has she needed me ?’ 

‘Of course she has. Who would not need you? You might 
have helped her in a hundred ways.’ 

‘ Did she tell you to say so ?’ 

‘No; but I know it. See how young she is.’ 

‘True; but she has plenty of experienced servants, who will not 
give her much trouble in housekeeping. She is best left to herself 
for the first few days. Have you dined yet ?’ 

Yes, he had dined; but he volunteered to lounge by the fire 
whilst she took her solitary meal, and talked very much in the old 
style of all the things which interested them most. It was very 
delightful to her to see him there and hear him talk, and she had 
not the courage so early to tell him that he had better go home to 
his wife and his own fireside ; but she knew that it must not become 
a habit with him, and therefore she made an early visit to Moor- 
croft on the following day, and offered to drive Mrs. Lennox out in 
her open carriage. 

‘O, Mrs. Hilton! I wish you had stayed to dinner that first 
night when Charley asked you,’ exclaimed the bride, as soon as they 
found themselves alone (she looked still more lovely by day than by 
night, Beatrice thought, as she gazed on her peach-like complexion 
and liquid eyes) ; ‘for he was so dreadfully cross after you went ; he 
was so put out about it, that he hardly spoke a word all the evening.’ 

‘ He was tired,’ suggested her companion. 

‘O no, indeed! he was cross. He says it doesn’t feel natural 
to him to dine in Hurstley without you.’ 

‘ Nothing will be more natural to him now than to dine with his 
wife,’ replied Mrs. Hilton kindly. 

But Louisa Lennox shook her head. 

‘I’m not clever, you know, Mrs. Hilton; I never was; and I 
can’t talk sense like clever women. Charley says I was only made 
to look at.’ 

‘ That’s his nonsense,’ said Beatrice, as she watched the clouded 
face beside her. ‘ He said that just to tease you; and you know you 
don’t believe him.’ 
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*O, but Ido! I shall never be a companion for him like you 
have been, Mrs. Hilton. I’m too young, I suppose, or too foolish. 
He said so before we had been married a fortnight ;’ and the in- 
formation was accompanied by a light laugh, intended to cover the 
annoyance it had evidently caused. 

‘Then it was a great shame of him,’ returned Beatrice Hilton 
indignantly. 

And she felt indignant about it. Some one had been the means, 
by this marriage, of causing her a great pang; but it certainly was 
not this girl, who had married her lover almost in ignorance of the 
existence of such a person as herself. And at the thought that 
Louisa’s happiness might be sacrificed in the matter as well as her 
own, all her sympathies were aroused, and she looked with new 
interest on the fair young face beside her, and resolved that, if need 
were, she would not shrink from pointing out his duty to Charles, 
Lennox. So when, after the lapse of some weeks, she found that 
various hints were unavailing, and that he continued to appear at 
Brooklands whenever she was not at Moorcroft, she summoned up 
all her courage, and spoke boldly on the subject to him. 

‘ Charley, why are you over here this evening? Louisa must be 
very lonely by herself.’ 

‘I might put a similar question, and say, why are you not at 
Moorcroft ?’ 

‘I do not see the point of that. Besides, I cannot be always at 
Moorcroft. I have duties at home.’ 

‘Well, I don’t want to keep you from your duties. Go on with 
them as you always used to do, and let me smoke in peace. I’m 
very happy.’ 

‘Yes; but, Charley,’ said Beatrice gently, as she halted beside 
his chair, ‘ you must remember that things are not as they used to 
be, and that your time is no longer your own to fritter away at 
Brooklands as you choose.’ 

‘ My time not my own? I should like to know who the devil’s 
it is, then !’ 

‘It belongs to your wife,’ she. answered firmly. ‘ Your duty 
calls you in another direction, and you have no right to spend your 
evenings here, whilst she sits alone at Moorcroft.’ 

*O, she’s happy enough! You don’t know Louey yet, Beatrice. 
She’s a perfect child, and amused with any nonsense.’ 

‘I know quite enough of her to be aware that she must feel your 
neglect, Charley. But even were it not so, I owe a duty to myself; 
and I must forbid your coming here in this familiar manner without 
your wife.’ 

‘The deuce!’ he exclaimed with real earnestness. ‘Do you 
mean, Beatrice, to condemn me to pass all my evenings at Moor- 
croft, without a soul to speak to ?’ 
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‘You have Louisa.’ 

‘ Pish !’ 

‘It’s no use talking in that way. You have married her, and 
must do what is right by her. At all events, I will not be the one 
to sanction your acting otherwise.’ 

‘I suppose you're tired of me; got a new friend perhaps, and 
I am in the way. Is it so, Beatrice ?’ 

The tears rushed to her eyes ; but she would not let him see 
them, and turned away to gather strength before she answered him. 

‘ That was not spoken like yourself, Charley. We have been 
friends, very close friends, for years, as you well know, and I hope 
we shall continue so till death. But I should not be your friend, if 
I aided you in doing what I know is wrong. So, once for all, come 
to Brooklands whenever you like, day or night my house is open to 
you; but when you come, you must bring Louisa also.’ 

He grumbled for several minutes like a chidden child, and then 
he suddenly broke out with a fierce oath : 

‘I wish to Heaven I had never been such a fool! When happiness 
was just within my grasp, to throw it all away for a mere face—a—’ 

‘ Charley !’ 

Her soft hand was iaid upon his mouth, her sweet serious eyes 
gazed steadily into his own. The look and touch quieted him. He 
turned his head away and spoke no more. 

‘Go home now, Charley,’ she said, when her voice was again 
steady ; ‘go home, and make the best of what you find there; and 
the best is very sweet and very lovable, if you will but open your 
eyes and see it.’ 

But Mr. Lennox did not choose to see it. Exiled, as he termed 
it, from the place with which he had expected to keep up his old 
relations, and scarcely ever seeing Beatrice Hilton except in the 
company of his wife, before whom he elected to believe it was im- 
possible to converse on any rational subject, he became first gloomy, 
then morose, and finally quitted Moorcroft abruptly to pay a visit to 
some friends in London, and remained away for more than a month. 

During that time Mrs. Hilton saw a great deal of his young 
wife ; and the more she saw, the more she liked her. Louisa Lennox 
was not clever—there was no doubt of that; such extreme beauty 
as hers is seldom allied to mental power. But though childish and 
commonplace, she was, what her husband had designated her before 
their marriage, a ‘very lovable and companionable child ;’ and the 
very manner in which she clung to Beatrice Hilton, and openly con- 
fessed her superiority, made the heart of the woman whom she had 
supplanted warm towards her, as though a daughter had claimed her 
sympathies. Beatrice Hilton had been terribly jealous of this girl ; 
before she had seen her and Charles Lennox together, she had ima- 
gined her beauty and his adoration of it, until she had felt ready to 
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destroy herself for being so old and plain and grief-stricken as to 
have lost the power of charming him. But now she could be jealous 
no longer; and a great compassion for both of them—for her friend 
who had blighted his happiness, and the young girl whose happiness 
he was blighting—took the place of that feeling. She had been 
supplanted by a face, but it was only for a moment; and she saw 
that the reaction was causing a remorse on her lover’s part almost 
inadequate to his crime. If Beatrice Hilton had been a dishonour- 
able woman, she would have seized such an opportunity for reassert- 
ing her claim on Charles Lennox’s heart ; but she was not. She 
was all that is most pure and true and womanly ; and, far from such 
a desire arising in her, she grieved more for his disappointment than 
her own, and resolved to do everything she could to cement the tie 
which should exist between the husband and his wife. Louisa was 
very affectionate and confidential with her during the time of Mr. 
Lennox’s absence ; but Beatrice could not help perceiving that whilst 
she regretted her own impotency to establish a claim on her husband’s 
affections, she had evidently a strong suspicion that he had at some 
time felt more than friendship for the woman to whom she confided it. 

‘ And I can’t think, dear Mrs. Hilton,’ she would conclude, peer- 
ing wistfully into her companion’s face, ‘ if Charley required so much 
in his wife, why he didn’t tell me of it beforehand, or choose some- 
body else—somebody like yourself, for instance, who understands 
all his ways and wishes, and can talk to him on politics, or any of 
those dry subjects about which I understand nothing.’ 

‘ And for not understanding which you are all the more charm- 
ing, dear child,’ Mrs. Hilton would reply, with the blood suffusing 
her cheeks beneath Louisa’s scrutiny. ‘ Politics belong to men; a 
woman’s vocation is to love and to look pretty.’ 

‘ But Charley says that is all I can do, and that a doll can do as 
much,’ replied Mrs. Lennox despondently. And then Mrs. Hilton 
looked down at her perfect features, and thought how she was but 
another instance of the small power which beauty—by itself and 
once familiar—retains over men. 

But when Charles Lennox returned, matters seemed to grow 
worse instead of better. 

‘I wish you would speak to Louisa,’ he would come grumbling 
to Beatrice’s side. ‘ The house is all topsy-turvy. The servants 
do exactly as they please; and it appears to me that she does no- 
thing but smirk at herself in the glass all day long.’ : 

‘No, Charley; you must excuse me. Louisa is your wife, and 
you are not a boy. All that I can do in the way of friendship I will ; 
but to find fault, if it be necessary, is your province, and I cannot 
consent to accept it from you.’ 

And then she would be compelled to hear the other side of the 
question. 
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‘O, Mrs. Hilton,’ Louisa would cry, ‘ do tell Charley how un- 
just he is towards me. He complains of my not looking after the 
servants ; and when I turned Jane away last week, he had her back 
again, and said it was my fault much more than hers. How can I 
keep order amongst them, if I am not to be the mistress ?’ 

Of their private quarrels and misunderstandings Beatrice saw 
little, because she had ceased to enter Moorcroft excepting when 
invited to do so; but she was constantly made the recipient of com- 
plaints from either party, until.she almost forgot her own trouble in 
her desire to keep peace between them. 

One evening, as she was sitting in the twilight alone with her 
sad thoughts (it was early summer then, and the Lennoxes had 
been married for more than six months), thinking more of her friends 
than of herself, and grieving for the coolness which had risen up 
between them, she was startled to see Louisa’s figure, robed in 
white, and with no covering to her head, hurriedly traversing the 
park which divided their domains. Beatrice Hilton had not met her 
for some days, for she fancied that her presence at Moorcroft was 
the invariable signal for fresh dissensions; so she rose quickly to 
welcome the girl, and ask the reason of her sudden visit ; but, before 
she had time to do so, Mrs. Lennox had flung herself with a loud 
cry. into her arms, and was weeping convulsively upon her bosom. 

‘O, Beatrice, Beatrice !’ clinging to her like a frightened child, 
‘keep me with you; don’t let me ever go back again! He doesn’t 
love me; he says so. He has loved somebody else all his life— 
somebody much better and cleverer than myself; and he never, 
never will care for me again! O, my heart will break !’ 

Mrs. Hilton was shocked as well as alarmed. Was he really so 
lost to shame as to have permitted it to come to this ? 

‘ Louisa—Louisa, my darling,’ she said, and she pressed the 
sobbing girl to her and felt she was her darling as she spoke, ‘ you 
don’t know of what you are speaking ; it must be a mistake. You 
and Charley have had words together, and you have altogether mis- 
taken his meaning. He never could have intended you to believe 
that.’ 

‘ He did—he did, indeed. He said the only thing worth a rush 
about me is my face, and he is sick of it. And just now—just now 
—just now—’ with a fresh burst of tears at every repetition of the 
phrase. 

‘ Louisa, you will make yourself ill if you go on like this. Let 
me put you to bed, dear. You will stop this night with me; and 
everything shall be right again with Charley by to-morrow morning.’ 

‘O no, no, it can never be!’ said the young wife ; but even 
whilst she said it she smiled—such faith had she in the power of 
her friend to smooth life’s way for her. 

She was soon in bed, and, exhausted with her emotion, fast 
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asleep ; and then Beatrice threw a cloak about her, and crossing 
the park, appeared like an avenging angel in the presence of Charles 
Lennox. 

‘ Charles, what is this that has happened with Louisa and your- 
self? I have a right to ask. Do you imagine that I will permit 
you to make the old rc'stions which subsisted between us a subject 
of contention and misery for your married life? You should have 
known me better and respected me more. Shame upon you!’ 

As she spoke the words, the shame which she invoked seemed 
indeed to descend upon the man, and Charles Lennox bowed his 
head and turned away from her. 

‘Is Louisa with you? What has she been saying ?’ 

‘ What was as great a pain for me to hear as it should have been 
for you to tell her. Would you destroy all her happiness—all her 
faith in you? Would you destroy your child, Charley ?’ 

‘ My child, Beatrice ?’ 

‘Yes, your child; the child that God is about to send you, to 
fill up, I trust, the breach in its parents’ hearts.’ 

“Is it possible ? I had no idea of it. Poor Louey, how much 
she has had to bear from my revengeful disappointed feelings !’ 

\ * But it is over now, Charley; say that it is over !—that you will 
come to Brooklands with me, and take this poor child in your arms, 
and assure her of your affection for herself and the little creature that 
is coming.’ 

‘I suppose I must—that I ought to. But, O Beatrice, you do 
not know what I have suffered from the consequences of my folly !’ 

‘I know that you have brought them on your own head; and 
that you have no right to shift any part of the burden upon her. I 
know that she has an innocent loving heart, which will readily re- 
spond to any affection you may show it; I know that she is the 
mother of your child, and that as you treat her, so will it preve a 
blessing or a curse to you. Come, Charley! do not delay; a few 
kind words on your part will have the power to restore her happi- 
ness; and the sooner they are said, the more efficacious will they be.’ 

And so she half dragged, half led him back to Brooklands with 
her; and had the satisfaction to see that the new interest awakened 
in his breast really gave some zest to his reconciliation with Louisa ; 
whilst the wife, shallow as she was pretty, speedily forgot all her 
husband’s previous assertions in the assurance of his penitence for 
them. 

But as soon as sunshine was restored and they resettled at Moor- 
croft, Beatrice Hilton made up her mind to a great sacrifice, which 
she never could have consummated for any one less dear to her than 
Charles Lennox. And this was, to leave Brooklands. She had 
lived in it and loved it for years; there lay the bodies of her hus- 
band and her child, and there were clustered her tenderest recol- 
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lections. Yet she felt that she was a stumbling-block in the way 
of Charles Lennox’s perfect union with his wife; that, as long as 
she remained in their company, he would always be liable to com- 
pare Louisa unfavourably with herself; and that this might end by 
destroying all their peace of mind for ever. And therefore she re- 
solved that she would be the one to take the initiative, and leave 
them to themselves, as from the first she felt they ought to have 
been. She did not tell Mr. Lennox of her resolution, knowing 
beforehand the arguments with which he would attempt to weaken 
it; but she stole away from Brooklands on a visit to her relations, 
and the next thing he heard was that Mrs. Hilton was going abroad, 
and that the estate was to let for seven or fourteen years. 

‘You blame me,’ she wrote in answer to Charles Lennox’s re- 
proachful remonstrance on the subject, ‘ for taking this step without 
consulting yourself; but forgive me, dear friend, for saying that you 
are the last person I could have spoken to upon the matter ; for I 
feel you would have attempted to persuade me to act in a manner 
contrary to what I know to be wisest and most right. Depend 
upon it, that for Louisa, for you, and for myself, it is best that I 
should leave Brooklands ; and that, when this first pain of separa- 
tion is over, you will acknowledge the same. You have tried, Charley, 
to effect an utter impossibility—and that is, to make the tender 
relations which have so long subsisted between us compatible with 
the higher duties you have taken on yourself. You would have gone 
on trying to combine the two, until you had made us all miserable ; 
perhaps—God only knows, we are so weak—even criminal. But I 
leave you with your wife, and entreat you, by the remembrance of 
our former love, to go hand in hand with me in this undertaking, 
and not make my sacrifice, which I frankly acknowledge to be such, 
of no avail. You ask for my future address ; but that I cannot tell 
you. I am fond of travelling; and hope to move about a good deal, 
and visit many places of which I have no present knowledge but by 
name. But a letter to my agents will always be forwarded to me 
as early as possible; and through them I hope often to hear that 
you and Louisa are well, both in body and mind.’ And then, with 
an earnest heartfelt blessing, the letter concluded; and Charles 
Lennox had seen the last of Beatrice Hilton for many, many years. 

* * * * * * * 

But not for ever. There came a time when her noble sacrifice 
of self brought forth fruit with power to heal the trouble of her life. 
Five years afterwards, we find her in Brussels, gazing out of her 
apartment windows on the pleasant boulevards, and wondering, as 
she watches the stream of pedestrians and crowd of vehicles, what 
part she has in that gay company. Five years had not passed over 
her, as may well be credited, without leaving some traces of their 
flight ; but lonely and void of sympathy as they had been, they had 
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brought her no fresh trouble, and had proved less harassing than 
those which she had spent in the company of Charles Lennox and his 
wife. So that the face of Beatrice Hilton, as it looked thoughtfully 
out of the window, though not less subdued and quict than it had 
been at Hurstley, was far more peaceful and at rest. She had tra- 
velled all over the Continent during her term of exile—having visited 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and France; and now, having just 
returned from a long tour in Holland, she was resting at Brussels, 
and debating whether she should take a trip to England, before 
crossing the Pyrenees into Spain, as she intended to do. She wanted 
to see her own relations: and she very much longed to take a peep: 
at her old friends, now Sir Charles and Lady Lennox, and the chil- 
dren, of whose advent she had heard with the greatest interest. She 
thought she might venture to visit them again now; five years was 
a long interval; mutual ties had sprung up to cement their con- 
jugal affection, and Louisa’s letters to herself never breathed any- 
thing but a spirit of the most perfect contentment. Besides, she 
felt a great desire to see ‘ Charley’ in his proper position as master 
of the splendid estate Frapperton Hall, which he had inherited with 
the title ; and, in consequence of moving about, she had received 
no letters from them, or news from home, for several months past. 
Indeed, she had but just written to her agents, desiring them to for- 
ward her letters at once to Brussels; and as she sat at the window, 
she was calculating how soon they would arrive, and what a budget 
of news she should receive from that long interval of silence. A 
servant entered with a salver: was it possible the facteur had ar- 
rived? No; it was only a visiting card; but it was past the hour for 
calling, she could see no one—so she said, as she took the card 
in her hand; but her mind soon altered as she read the name upon 
it—‘ Sir Charles Lennox.’ Heavens! was it possible he had found 
her out, and crossed expressly to see her! How kind, how good of 
him ! 

Her face flushed scarlet with pleasure and surprise ; her hands 
trembled ; her voice shook; she could hardly give the order for his 
admittance. And when the servant had descended with her answer, 
she flew to the first landing, and felt as though he never would. 
accomplish the long flight of stairs which parted them. 

‘ Charley !’ 

‘ Beatrice !’ 

With both hands outstretched, the friends greeted one another, 
and met with a firm warm clasp, whilst their eyes glowed with. 
affection and delight. There was no recollection at that moment 
of the weary years which had separated them, nor of the woman 
‘ who had come between them; but their thouglits leapt backward. 
to the time when they were all in all to one another, and lover met 
lover on the landing of the staircase. But the glow faded, the 
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transient bliss resolved itself into a calm pleasure; and then Mrs. 
Hilton led her guest into the sitting-room, and found words where- 
with to welcome him. 

‘Charley, I am so pleased, so very pleased, to see you again. 
I was only just thinking of England and the dear ones there. But 
what brings you to Brussels—not to see me, surely ?’ 

‘ And would that be too great a thing to expect from me,’ he 
answered gravely, ‘ after all that has passed between us, Beatrice ?’ 

She was vexed to find that, in the first moment of their re- 
union, he referred to that past which she trusted he had buried; 
and it was with a slight shade upon her face that she evaded his 
question by another— 

* How did you leave Louisa and the children—well ?’ 

He turned and gazed at her with open eyes. 

‘ Have you not heard ?’ 

Then she saw he was in mourning, and cried suddenly : 

‘Heard! heard what? No—tell me quickly! I have been tra- 
velling in Holland, and received no letters for the last six months.’ 

‘ And I have been a widower for the same time.’ 

‘O, Charley! never—it cannot be true!’ There was no tone 
in her broken voice, no sign in the colour fading from her face, but 
what betokened a fine and unmixed feeling of womanly compassion 
for the brevity of a life so surrounded by all that makes life precious. 
‘ Charley,’ she continued, weeping, ‘is it really possible? Tell me 
all about it. Where did it happen, and how ?’ 

‘It happened at Frapperton, two days after her confinement ; 
and I lost the child also. I cannot but believe to this day that it 
might have been prevented.’ 

‘ And the little ones that are left! O, how sad, how mournful 
it seems to me!’ 

‘ Ay, poor little mortals! they need a mother’s care terribly,’ 
he answered gravely. 

There was silence between them for a few minutes, and then 
she said: 

‘ Did you come to tell me this, Charley ?’ 

‘Yes; I have been longing to come and tell- it you ever since 
it occurred, but I could not procure your address. However, the 
agents sent it to me yesterday, and I started at once. You may 
fancy how I have needed you, Beatrice.’ 

‘Have you? It is a great comfort to know it, though I could 
have been but of little use.’ 

‘You would have been of all the use in the world: you would 
have been everything to me, as you always were before my own folly 
alienated us from one another. Beatrice, you have but just heard 
this news, therefore it may seem early days to you for me to speak 
of what lies uppermost in my heart; but remember that I have 
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been living alone for six months, without the opportunity of receiving 
the assurance of either your sympathy or affection. Louisa is gone, 
therefore I will not tell you now whether I loved her or not; but if 
I made the last years of her life happy, as I trust I did, it was en- 
tirely through your means. You left me, dear Beatrice, with a 
precious charge, something to fulfil for love of you, and I fulfilled 
it. Will you never give me anything in return? MayI not cherish 
a hope that some day, not too far in the future, you will come back 
with me to Frapperton Hall, and be a mother to my motherless 
children? Is that-an utter impossibility ? Don’t think of me as I 
am, dearest; nor yet as I have been—idle, sensuous, and overbear- 
ing; but throw back your thoughts, if you can, to those days long 
past, when we loved and suffered together, and would rather have 
died together than be wrenched asunder as we were.’ 

‘O, Charley! there is no need—there is no need,’ she ans- 
wered amidst her tears; ‘ you have always been the first and the 
dearest in the world to me.’ 

He took her hands in his; he showered kisses on her eyes, her 
cheeks, her mouth—kisses which she had as little power as inclina- 
tion to refuse. 

‘ And I have missed all this!’ he exclaimed with strange wonder 
at his own shortsightedness. ‘I missed real happiness for years 
to gratify a passing fancy; though, God knows, the sudden opening 
of my eyes to what I had passed over was more than punishment 
for my fatuity. But you have promised, Beatrice, have you not, to 
bury the past with me, and to begin a new fresh life of love and 
happiness ?” 

Yes, she had promised it: her liquid eyes swimming in tears 
which gave no pain, her bosom gently heaving beneath the fulness 
of content, her hand which clung to his as if it never would let go, 
—all spoke in silence more eloquent than words, and made her lover 
giddy in the prospect of renewed delight. 

Beatrice Hilton had promised to be his, and in due course of 
time she kept her word. 





MODERN FIELD-GUNS 
OR ‘ KRUPP’ Vv. THE ROYAL GUN-FACTORIES 


‘And, O you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit !’ 
Othello. 


AN incident characteristic of the extraordinary pertinacity with which 
the English cling to their old habits and customs occurred to me 
during a residence in Dorsetshire. It was some years ago, and 
shortly after the completion of a line of railway through those be- 
nighted parts. I had occasion to visit the metropolis, and had in- 
vited an aged farmer, who for many months had been my hospitable 
landlord, to take advantage of the new means of conveyance and ac- 
company me to town. The unfeigned horror with which the old man 
rejected my proposal even now causes me to smile. 

‘No, no!’ said he, slapping his fist upon the table, ‘ I am sixty- 
seven years old, and up to this time have stuck to three rules—never 
to travel in a railway train; never to take a dose of medicine; and 
never to go to London! The first two of these I do not intend to 
break ; and if ever I make up my mind to go to London, I'll drive up.’ 

Weare certainly the most pig-headed nation in the world—ex- 
eept the Chinese—and the Dorsetshire farmer was one of a type 
which is strongly represented in all classes of society in Great 
Britain. Fortunately, however, there are some even in this land 
and age of almost retrogression who see the absolute necessity of 
keeping their eyes and ears open, and taking hints from what is 
passing around them. Pity it is that there are not more of this 
most useful and desirable class! And, although the multitude may 
not suspect it, clever fellows have been exerting their minds and 
cudgelling their brains to discover by what means our government 
may keep pace, in inventions of both a peaceful and warlike nature, 
with those of other nations, but particularly in regard to weapons of 
warfare. Of late the vexed question as to the best form and descrip- 
tion of field-guns has been again revived, and it is with the result of 
investigations made upon this subject that I have at present to do. 

I shall not of course weary my readers with a detailed account 
of the almost innumerable and exhaustive researches which have 
been gone into for the purpose of ascertaining which is the most 
serviceable weapon for field artillery; but, as I said before, shall 
confine myself to a cursory exposition of what has been arrived at; 
and I shall at the same time take the liberty of drawing a com- 
parison between the result produced in our own country and the 
latest effort of Prussian industry. 
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First, then, what is the tangible solution of the problem as 
worked out in England? A little bijow of a weapon, consisting of 
a homogeneous steel tube with a strengthening jacket of wrought 
iron coiled around it. It is a muzzle-loading nine-pounder gun, 
rifled in three grooves, and only weighs eight hundredweight. In 
it all difficulties of any importance are met, and in fact it may be 
pronounced to be one of the greatest successes in modern adapta- 
tions. The breech-loading gun was intricate to manage, trouble- 
some to keep clean, and—gravest objection of all—necessitated the 
use of a capricious form of fuse to the shell, which frequently missed 
fire. The muzzle-loader, on the other hand, requires no more skilful 
handling than the old smooth-bore, has no vent-pieces to be blown 
away or breech-screws to be perpetually cleaning, and from the play 
or windage between the surface of the shell and the sides of the 
bore, allows a free passage for the flame to circulate, so that an 
ordinary fuse can be employed. But, it may be argued, what is the 
advantage gained by the substitution of this field-piece for the rifled 
bronze gun about which we heard so much last autumn? Much, 
may be replied, in every way. Bronze might be a suitable material 
for rifled guns if no-iron or steel were obtainable, but it would be 
simple insanity to use the former in a country where infinitely supe- 
rior metals are procurable with the utmost ease, and also machinery 
to work them. Bronze is far too soft and expansive, and corrodes 
rapidly under the action of intense heat. Now, to revert to the 
steel-and-iron gun. It is impossible to observe the manufacture of 
one of these sturdy little weapons without coming to the conclusion 
that our artillerists have at length arrived at something which may 
be depended on. A steel tube of the requisite length, closed at one 
end, which has been toughened in oil and rendered homogeneous 
by forging, is turned down to the necessary size, and then placed 
vertically upon its muzzle or open end, to receive around its breech 
portion the strengthening jacket. This last consists of several small 
coils or corkscrew-shaped pieces of wrought iron attached to the 
trunnion-ring—which is made all in one and afterwards punched 
into a circle—the whole being welded together until it becomes 
solid, and then turned in a lathe to the desired shape. The inner 
surface of it is then carefully bored, so as to fit the breech half of 
the steel tube before mentioned, and the coil, after being heated to 
the extent of five hundred degrees in order to expand its size, is 
lifted up and slipped over the shoulders of the upright tube, con- 
tracting and fitting tightly as it cools. The rifling grooves are cut 
in the tube before the superimposition of the coiled jacket ; and the 
instrument with which this operation is performed is capable of such 
exquisite manipulation, that the machinist could, if necessary, in- 
scribe his name or initials upon the inner surface of the gun with . 
its delicate cutters! Such is a brief description of the manufacture 
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of this latest production of our Royal Arsenal. Numbers of these 
useful little muzzle-loaders are at present in course of construction, 
and it is to be hoped that ere long all our field batteries will be 
armed with them. A suggestion has also been made to adopt a 
double-shell weighing si.cteen pounds in addition to the nine-pound 
shot, but of the same calibre and hardly occupying more room in 
the limber-boxes; a vast improvement, as the effect produced by 
various sizes of shot or shell is directly in proportion to their weight. 

But now what can the Prussians display in opposition to our 
nine or sixteen pounder? About two months ago a non-commissioned 
officer of the German army arrived at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 
in charge of a field-gun, intended as a gift to the government of 
Great Britain, or rather as an exchange for a bronze nine-pounder 
which had already been dispatched to the Emperor by the War- 
Office authorities of this country. It is a breech-loading, nominal 
four-pounder, but actually throwing a ten-pound shot, rifled in twelve 
shallow grooves. The material is homogeneous cast steel, preswm- 
ably toughened in oil, and the weight is five hundredweight two 
quarters and twenty-four pounds—consequently less by one-third 
than our field-gun. The manufacturer is Mr. Krupp of Essen. The 
mode of closing the breech aperture is by wedges, a process adopted 
for some time by our own government, and of which about two 
hundred specimens are now in existence ; but which was found faulty 
in practice—owing to the tendency of the discharge to injure the 
wedges—and abandoned in consequence. As possibly some of my 
readers may not understand what the ‘ wedge’ process is, I will ex- 
plain it. A rectangular chamber is bored and ‘slotted’ transversely 
through the breech end of the gun—which in the Prussian is a 
square block of steel—in a horizontal direction, slightly larger than 
the bore of the gun. Two wedges are cut to fit this chamber when 
united, with the thin end of one to the thick end of the other. 
Consequently when the surfaces of the two wedges are pressed over 
one another so as to bring the thick ends nearer together, they get 
jammed and fit tightly the sides of the chamber. This is the prin- 
ciple of the wedge-closing apparatus. The Prussian gun has one 
wedge which is fixed to a revolving disk of copper, and another which 
slides backwards and forwards over it by turning this disk, a screw 
connecting the two. By taking hold of the handles of the disk and 
giving it a half-turn, the wedges become sufficiently thin to work 
loosely and easily in the chamber. The whole mass, disk and all, 
is then drawn out to a prescribed distance, when it is stopped by a 
catch. Two holes in the wedges,:of the same size as the calibre 
of the gun, will then be found to correspond with one another and 
with the charge chamber, thus permitting the charge to be introduced 
through the breech end of the gun. The wedges and disk are after- 
wards pushed back into their original places, the former acting as a 
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solid wall behind the charge ; and by giving a half-turn again to the 
disk, the screw revolves, the wedges are tightened, and the breech 
of the gun is effectually closed. Such is the famous Prussian field- 
piece which has performed so marvellous a part in innumerable 
actions during the late campaign. 

And it is a very good gun indeed, but not for one single instant 
to be compared to our muzzle-loading nine or sixteen pounder. For 
the wedge system possesses nearly all the disadvantages which I have 
before alluded to as attaching to breech-loading screw guns, and 
one other besides. There is always a tendency—lI say a tendency, 
for as far as I know it has never occurred in practice—for the 
wedges to try and release themselves, when the concussion caused 
by the sudden ignition of the powder-gas takes place. The result 
is of course very considerable straining of all the complicated ma- 
chinery within the wedge chamber. The Prussians, however, say 
that they worked well, and that scarcely any instances occurred 
during the whole of the campaign when they were found to fail. 
But we must remember the weapons which they had to encounter. 
A large proportion of the French artillery were armed with rifled 
bronze guns, which could only be fired with a weak charge, and 
only required the employment of correspondingly weak charges to 
be fired from the artillery of their enemies. Hence the Krupp field- 
piece can hardly be said to have undergone a sufficiently trying or- 
deal. What would be the result, were it to be strained up to high 
charges, it is impossible to anticipate. 

Under any circumstances, if the Emperor has a serviceable 
weapon in the cast-steel four-pounder, our government has an infi- 
nitely superior one in the muzzle-loading sixteen-pounder ; and if 
such satisfactory results have been obtained by the employment of 
the former during a gigantic campaign such as that which has just 
closed, we may with reasonable confidence expect still greater re- 
sults, should the active energies of the latter weapon ever be called 
into play. Backed by it, and the dreaded ‘ Gatling,’ the nature of 
whose terrors I hope to expatiate upon in a subsequent paper, our 
armies may justly challenge the artillery of the entire globe; and 
if any of our neighbours, deceived by the appearance of careless se- 
curity displayed by the British Lion, venture to presume upon his 
seeming pusillanimous aversion to war, or are silly enough to arouse 
him, they may find to their cost that, although his claws are sheathed 
at present, they are nevertheless sharp, and can scratch upon an 
emergency. May such an occasion never arise! War is a positive 
loss to many, and a gain to no one. Let us, then, rather seek so to 
prepare ourselves against any contingency that may occur, by con- 
stituting a well-organised system of self-defence, that neighbouring 
nations may see our strength in its oneness of purpose, and recog- 
nise our attributes as those of a great people. 
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Sunrise on the Border, and the morning air blows in upon us 
sweet and cool and free, after a night that has been tropical in its 
oppressiveness. The rushing panting engine, which hurried us off 
only seven hours since from the din of London and the station of 
King’s-cross, has brought us into the country of tradition and lay, 
fierce poesy and romantic fable. We are in the land of Dandie 
Dinmont; we have set our foot, or our engine has revolved its wheel, 
on the soil of the Percy and the Douglas—the soil which the ge- 
nius of the magician Sir Walter has consecrated and enriched. We 
are in Scott’s Scotland; the region which the author of Waverley 
as completely discovered and investigated as Columbus America, or 
Pizarro and his followers Peru. Dense mists still hang upon the 
long dusky line of the Liddesdale Hills and the Teviots; but the 
mist is populous to the pilgrim’s eye with the giant forms of men 
and women whom Scott not so much imagined as created. The 
night has been somewhat wearisome ; a well-packed railway-carriage 
is scarcely the place in which one would expect the principles of 
physical comfort to be religiously studied or practically carried out ; 
and lassitude is conspicuous in the forms and on the countenances 
of all the passengers. But we begin to pull ourselves together now. 
An enthusiastic young gentleman consults his ‘ Black’ with an en- 
ergy renewed like that of the eagle; an old gentleman, who, for the 
last two hours, has been puffing, panting, blinking, and sighing most 
hopelessly by turns, commences vehemently to rub his spectacles. 
Presently a streak of golden light shoots along all the horizon. Its 
effect is magical. It is literally the arrow of day putting to rout the 
nightly hosts. That streak widens as it advances; the mists flee 
from its splendour : layer of effulgence succeeds to layer ; only the 
fragments of the mists hover around the mountain tops. In the 
distance you can see the white forms of the sheep standing out in 
full relief against the purple heather, hill-side huts, and the flashing 
sparkles of rock-bound torrents. Higher up ascends the lord of 
day, and the firmament is aglow with splendour. On a sudden 
every one in the carriage turns his eyes in the same direction, a 
pile of glorious ruins, with all their original beauty and grace still 
clearly discernible. Something instinctively tells us all that we are 
gazing at Melrose. And the river that winds its gleaming course 
along in the valley below—what is that but the Tweed—Scott’s 
Tweed—the fair river whose musical ripple the great man at once 
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recognised from afar, when he returned from Italy to Abbotsford to 
die? Abbotsford—that, too, we are now near. In truth, all that 
is most celebrated in Scott’s life is near ; and Dryburgh, too, Scott’s 
resting-place in death. 

Apropos of the Wallace monument and the manifold blunders 
perpetrated, as might have been expected, by the committee for its 
erection, Mrs. Norton well wrote : 


‘The land men fight for is their monument! 
Therewith be ye content: 
Nor deem your hero Wallace after date 
Thus to commemorate. 
All Scotland claims him: Scotland is his tomb ; 
Give him no meaner doom ! 
What pillar carved in gray durable stone 
Shall greater fame make known 
Than hourly with a voice triumphant fills 
Yon everlasting hills? 
While the great rock he watch’d from shall endure, 
His monument is sure. 
Build low, build high, 
The great name cannot die.’ 


Now I fancy that these lines have occurred to more persons than one, 
in connection with the events of the second week of the past August 
in Scotland, as precisely applicable to the case of the great poet 
whom Edinburgh now determined to honour after her sort. From 
the first glimpse one gets of the land north of the Tweed to the last 
look one takes before leaving it, the eye finds something to remind 
it of Sir Walter. Scotland is his monument, and he requires no 
more. From Dunnet-head to Galloway, from the soft shore-scenery 
of the western coast to the rugged rocks and threatening grandeur 
of Sutherland and Caithness, there is scarce an inch of soil which 
does not testify to the presence of Scott and his works. The very 
comprehensiveness of the man’s name and fame, the ubiquitous evi- 
dence of his powers, the intimacy of the connection existing between 
the author and the country—this did but increase tenfold the diffi- 
culty of the demonstration, and surely involve for the set ceremony 
of a centenary celebration the fate of inevitable failure. It was as 
if one essayed with a few water-jets to pay homage to Niagara, or 
to shadow forth the splendour of the sun by a Brummagem device 
of tinsel. They do these things better, I shrewdly suspect, on the 
other side of the Atlantic. An American gentleman, who from a 
camarade soon became an ami de voyage, informed me that he had 
specially come over to Scotland to be present at the centenary of 
Scott. For his own nation, some steps had already been taken 
towards perpetuating the memory of the great Scotch wizard of the 
pen. A number of naturalised American citizens, but all with more 
or less of Scotch blood in their veins, had determined to mark their 
veneration for the day by erecting to Scott in New York the counter- 
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part presentment of the Scott memorial in Edinburgh. In an un- 
pretending fashion they met together on a certain evening, and over 
cigars and whisky-toddy quickly settled the matter. Funds were 
immediately forthcoming; and one gentleman alone put down his 
name for 20001. 

Fortunately the fame of Scott is sufficient to outlive the sinister 
effects of his recent centenary in Edinburgh—an utter fiasco, and 
in no way redeemed by the presence of a few purpurei panni, that 
served indeed only to bring out the failure into more conspicuous and 
palpable relief. The Scott centenary was not, it is true, such a 
scandalous affair as the Shakespeare tercentenary. But to any one 
who was in Edinburgh on the 9th and 10th of August last, and who 
little more than a decade of years since had attended the centenary 
celebrations of another Scotch poet, Burns, it was impossible to avoid 
a comparison between the two. Having experienced one moderate 
success in the matter of these festivals, Scotland would have only 
displayed customary Scotch wisdom if she had refrained from making 
a second and similar effort. In the whole conduct of the Scott 
centenary the managing committee displayed very much less than 
the amount of wisdom which from Scotchmen might have been ex- 
pected. Their policy was, in the first place, short-sighted in the 
extreme. Numbers may be proof presumptive of power; but there 
is another maxim which asserts that the only source of strength, 
and consequently the only guarantee of success, is unity. And the 
unity of enthusiasm was just what the Edinburgh centenary lacked 
—there was an atmosphere of flatness about the whole affair. The 
Scotch metropolis was indeed crowded. Hotel proprietors were able 
to reap a golden harvest; and lodging-house keepers fixed tariffs 
fabulously high for accommodation miserably poor. 

There was a certain amount, no doubt, of knowingness in the 
substitution of the 9th for the 15th—a fictitious for the real cen- 
tenary of Sir Walter Scott. It caught the British Association 
visitors, and secured the presence of a larger contingent of sports- 
men en route for the moors than might have been the case if strict 
historical accuracy had been observed. It was indeed a piece of 
sharp practice, and nothing more. All Scotsmen knew it, and 
they felt ashamed of it. It was in vain for the leading Scotch 
papers to dwell ostentatiously upon the alleged fact that the entire 
country rose with universal acclamation, and with no kind of after- 
thought, to do honour to the memory of Scotland’s great literary son. 
But the absence of Scotland’s leading men, as well as almost all the 
chief of Southern celebrities who had been invited, was felt as a kind 
of rebuke. Of course it was purely fortuitous and unavoidable ; but 
the coincidence was painfully unwelcome nevertheless. The Duke 
of Argyll was unable to preside at Glasgow; the Duke of Buccleuch 
was prevented from presiding at Edinburgh. Had the Centenary 
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Committee been content to have gone by the calendar, neither of 
these hiatus valde deflendi would have occurred. 

As regards the effect which their detention was instrumental in 
producing, I very much doubt whether the British Association lions 
who were induced to remain in Edinburgh for the Scott centenary 
added much to the general vivacity of the affair. Ifa savant when 
he is fresh is not always an enlivening spectacle, a savant when he 
is bored is invariably depressing. And the representatives of science 
who mustered at the centenary of Scott were unmistakably done 
almost to death with boredom. They wanted to be off—more than 
one distinguished philosopher expatiated to me, with all the petulance 
ofa most unphilosophic impatience, on the nuisance of being forcibly 
kept behind. The excitement ofa British Association meeting is of 
an extremely temperate sort; but savants in general are not accus- 
tomed to excitement, and what they had had was quite enough. 

Everything is legitimate game which comes to the net, and the 
townsfolk of Edinburgh no doubt found the money expended by 
bored savants and impatient sportsmen as valuable as that which 
came from. the purse of the most thorough-going enthusiast. But 
what was wanted to make the celebration a thorough success, such 
as it was designed to be, was the strongest possible appeal to the 
national imagination, and the force of this appeal was necessarily 
seriously impaired by the alteration of the date. More conspicuous, 
and perhaps more profitable, even than sportsmen and savants were 
American visitors. There is one thing which no art can manu- 
facture—antiquity ; and it is likely enough that the secret of the 
intense charm which Scott’s novels possess for American readers is 
the same also as that which constitutes for Transatlantic pilgrims 
the chief fascination in Rome—their redolence of the past. _Politi- 
cally the American reader may detest feudalism and everything to 
do with it; artistically he cannot but own its beauty and its spell. 
Accordingly I met travellers from the New World religiously explor- 
ing every nook and angle immortalised by Scott, or associated with 
the incidents of his life. Which was the exact spot on which David 
Deans’ cottage stood? Which was the very tavern at which the 
genial jurisconsult in Guy Mannering held his high-jinks? And 
‘we must make a note of this—for I calculate it was just here where 
Porteous had to swing for it.’ 

Ifthe Transatlantic visitors did the old town of Edinburgh with 
anything like completeness, they would have seen a good deal more 
than objects of purely literary and historic interest. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the scenes which this old town presents at night 
are simply diabolical. Vice, misery, savagery—this was the tale 
told on every side. A glorious city Edinburgh in truth is; glorious 
as regards the beauty of its position and the picturesqueness of 
its views; but in some respects a veritable whited sepulchre— 
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beautiful without, but terrible and foul within. The dark side of 
the metropolis of Scotland is as gloomy and deplorable as the dark 
side of London. In the byways of Edina the fair there is a depth 
of wretchedness, iniquity, and squalor which the piously respectable 
inhabitants agree utterly to ignore. There is work enough for the 
most untiring band of missionaries in the dark lanes of the old town. 
But domestic evils are not welcome refiections to Scotch self-satis- 
faction—they are ignored ; but they exist and flourish notwithstand- 
ing. One could scarcely fail to be struck, if he wandered, as I did, 
through the grimy and sin-haunted purlieus of ancient Edinburgh, 
not so many days ago, with the contrasts which the historical city 
at every turn presented. The sages and philosophers were engaged 
with a series of abortive attempts to solve the problem of the origin 
of existence ; fashionable Edinburgh was paying its tribute of devo- 
tion to a mighty literary memory: meanwhile there was, as there 
is, yawning an abyss of misery and degradation in Edinburgh which 
remained all unheeded. Would it not have been an appropriate tri- 
bute to the life and labours of one who had the interest and welfare 
of all classes of his countrymen so much at heart as Sir Walter 
Scott, if something were done towards cleansing the Augean filth, 
moral and physical, of the streets and dwellings which are close to— 
the very centre of all that is most venerable and imposing in the 
modérn Athens? Such a testimony and such a mission are what 
Walter Scott would from his heart have desired. 

Edinburgh revisited is at any time a prolific theme. Not a 
quarter of a century since the Scotch metropolis was a veritable 
capital. She had her distinguished circles of society, and she num- 
bered amongst her inhabitants men whose names were known through 
Europe. But the glory has departed from her. The giant limbs of 
London have been extending themselves in every direction with their 
strange and resistless attraction. London, in truth, has socially 
absorbed Edinburgh. Edinburgh was the birthplace of Scott; but 
she has long since ceased to be the Edinburgh which Scott knew. 
She has become a nursery for great men; but as for their career, 
that they seek outside the walls of their national capital. Scotch- 
men feel all this, they know that it is unavoidable; nevertheless, 
they have not yet come to acquiesce in the dispensation. Com- 
parisons are never desirable, and they shall not be drawn here. But 
the centenary celebration of Scott, as observed in London and its 
neighbourhood on August 15th, was infinitely more of a national 
jubilee than that celebrated in Scott’s own land on the 9th. What 
pen can worthily describe the unutterable weariness and ennui of 
Wednesday, August 9th, in Edinburgh! The weather was indeed 
divine, and such weather, the gift of Nature, might have sufficed to 
cover any number of man’s shortcomings. It had been announced 
that it was expected the day would be observed as a public holiday. 
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Cui bono? was the perhaps not unnatural interrogatory of the Edin- 
burgh tradesfolk. It was all very well this ‘ general holiday’ for 
lodging-houses and hotels; but how about the shops? The con- 
sequence was, that many shop-proprietors not merely declined to 
put up their shutters, but to hang out the modicum of bunting 
accepted as the conventional symbol of jubilance. Hence the very 
partial decorations of the street which presents the most perfect 
opportunity for artificial adornment. The aspect of Princes-street 
on Wednesday, the pseudo-centenary, was simply depressing. 

Severe lionising mitigated by ices; lounging and flirtation a la 
discrétion in the Princes-street Gardens—that was the order of the 
day. Of course we stopped and stared at the house in Castle-street 
which Sir Walter occupied, and where he, great, noble, indefatigable 
soul, toiled away in spite of difficulties and depressions such as few 
men have ever encountered. Equally of course, too, we made an 
invasion into the Court of Session, and criticised the seat which 
Scott in his clerkly days used to occupy. 

Then we did Arthur’s Seat and Holyrood, and from Calton Hill 
surveyed the view, which is probably one of the fairest in this island 
—the broad expanse of water and hill, heather and loch. There, 
straight in front of us, we could see right away to the Frith of Forth, 
right away down to the Bass Rock. The air was abnormally clear, 
and the sun’s gleams lit up the gold of the corn-fields, shone down 
alike upon homely cottage nestling by the hill- or water-side and 
stately suburban villa. There behind us were the Pentlands, blue 
and beautiful; and above all presided the mighty spirit of Sir Walter. 
It was a curious contrast, that which met us upon our descent into 
the town. On a series of steeds of dilapidated appearance there rode, 
in straggling procession, some two hundred members of a second- 
rate circus troupe, who were supposed to represent different charac- 
ters of Scott’s novels. There was Cedric the Saxon, and there, in 
quaint juxtaposition, an individual designed to preserve to posterity 
Herr yon Dousterswivel. Meg Merrilies rode side by side with 
Baillie Nicol Jarvie, and Effie Deans was accompanied by Rob Roy. 
The act of homage to the creations of the novelist was touching, but 
it was not without a strong sowpcon of the ludicrous. And in this 
fashion we whiled away our time throughout the tropical hours of 
-Wednesday. The actual centenary celebration was yet to come ; 
the Barmecide’s feast in the Corn-exchange had yet to be consumed ; 
the aches and anguish consequent upon such a repletion, consisting 
of sour sherry, very second-rate claret, unripe fruit, and cake, were 
yet to be endured. At six o’clock we were driven, sheep-like and 
unresisting, into a large room. Mismanagement had reached its 
culminating point. Something had been said about the distribution 
of the seats according to settled principles of order. The mayors of 
English towns and the analogous functionaries of Scotch looked 
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about for some place allotted to them. ‘They might as well have 
looked for a wholesome and substantial repast. It had been pro- 
mised, and therefore it was not provided. The whole thing was of 
the nature of a scramble. More than one irate municipal dignity 
left the room in disgust. The effects of the ‘ banquet’ may be readily 
imagined. Bad wine drunk, and sickly and indigestible edibles con- 
sumed, in an atmosphere of ninety degrees Fahrenheit, by people 
who are both hungry and thirsty, and who had come to dine, are 
not calculated to have a very soothing effect. Is it surprising if 
there were murmurs and something more, ‘ not loud, but heart-deep’ ? 
One sovereign was the precise sum demanded from the victims to 
this ordeal. The banquet itself, probably, did not exceed the cost of 
sixpence per head. The balance represents the fee demanded for 
the privilege of listening to the speeches; and these were worth it. 

Sir W. S. Maxwell’s was an effort in every way worthy of the 
occasion. It went no inconsiderable way towards obviating the evij 
results of the more material part of the festivity. It was exactl 
appropriate to the occasion—a very model of a panegyric ; glowing, 
but not fulsome; enthusiastic, but discriminating. The grounds upon 
which the national admiration for Scott is based are in reality two- 
fold. Scotsmen are proud of Scott as a great writer, but they are 
proud of him also as a man. The splendid series of poems and 
fictions which came from his pen are indeed the most renowned 
monuments of his genius; but his life is in itself a monument too. 
In the whole history of human effort nothing is finer than the in- 
domitable energy, patient and so triumphant, with which Scott set 
to work to liberate himself from the disaster of a debt not self- 
created. Scotsmen love the author and the poet, but they love the 
man even more. 

Needless here to enter upon any detailed disquisition on the 
subject of Scott’s literary position; that is clearly defined enough 
already. Scott in literature is what Scotland is in climate. To 
read his poems has just the same effect upon the mind as to escape 
from the heated atmosphere and the dead oppressiveness of towns 
to the region of heather and hill, of stream and loch, has upon the 
body. His poetry takes us away from the haunts and influences of 
everyday life; at every line we read we inhale draughts of intel- 
lectual oxygen; and in the company of Scott we breast mountains, 
we watch the course of streams. Scotland is Scott’s own monu- 
ment; and a holiday ramble in Scotland is the best centenary cele- 


bration of the novelist and poet. 
T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 














